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Procedures 


An  adaptation  of  the  reputational  and  decision-analysis 
techniques  for  identifying  decisions,  influentials,  and 
groups  was  employed.  Forty  interviews  were  held  with  a 
cross-section  of  persons  in  the  college.  Three  major 
decisions,  twenty-seven  influentials,  and  several  informal 
groups  were  identified  from  the  responses  given  by  the 
forty  persons  interviewed.  Each  of  the  twenty-seven  college 
influentials  named  by  three  or  more  persons  was  then 
interviewed  to  obtain  personal  data,  their  participation 
in  decision-making,  memberships  in  groups,  and  their 
assessment  of  other  leaders.  Using  data  from  these 
interviews  each  leader  was  ranked  on  each  of  six  factors, 
informal  groups  were  identified  using  the  data  collected  on 
close  friendships,  project  friends,  and  other  responses 
from  interviewees.  Three  selected  decisions  were  studied 
in  depth  to  ascertain  the  influence  and  leadership 
patterns  of  those  influentials  participating  in  them. 

Conclusions 


1.  Wide  sharing  of  leadership  existed  among  members 
of  the  faculty  of  the  college  selected  for  this  study. 

Of  nearly  14  percent  of  the  faculty  and  administration, 
over  62  percent  were  not  key  administrators  of  the  college. 
Leadership  was  not  confined  to  those  persons  holding  top  - 


administrative  positions . 


2.  Among  the  administrative  and  non-administrative 
leaders  of  the  college  there  was  relative  agreement  upon 
the  extent  of  influence  held  by  the  leaders  themselves. 

The  study  showed  a .92  correlation  when  the  leadership 
rankings  as  given  by  key  administrative  leaders  and  by 
non-key  administrative  leaders  was  compared. 

3.  Informal  groups  were  an  important  element  in 
the  social  system  through  which  decisions  were  made. 

Fifteen  groups  were  identified  including  four  friendship 
groups,  two  noncompetitive  work  groups,  and  nine  other 
informal  and  social  groups. 

4.  Formally  organized  groups  were  found  to  be 
important  in  the  decision-making  process.  These  formal 
groups  included  college  committees,  professional  organiza- 
tions, and  college  district  organizations. 

5.  A study  of  the  three  selected  decisions  revealed 
that  the  process  of  decision-making  and  the  number  of 
leaders  involved  varied  considerably  according  to  the 
decision  under  consideration.  One  decision  was  found  to 
have  been  made  by  four  top  administrative  leaders  of  the 
college  in  concert  with  top  leaders  of  the  local  school 
board.  A second  decision  studied  was  made  by  an  appointive  , 
broadly  representative  faculty  committee .which  included 
over  40  percent  of  the  leaders  identified  and  other  members 
of  the  faculty.  Unlike  the  other  two  decisions,  a third 
decision  studied  covered  several  years  and  involved  eight 
groups  and  92  percent  of  the  college  leaders. 


6.  Having  apparent  relationship  to  the  collegial 
organization  of  the  college,  the  study  showed  that 
relatively  little  opposition  existed  among  the  leaders  with 
regard  to  project  activity.  Seventy-two  mutual  choices 
were  recorded  for  project  friends  as  contrasted  with  twelve 
mutual  choices  for  project  opponents. 


CHAPTER 


INTRODUCTION 


The  process  of  decision-making  in  organizations  has 
received  much  attention  by  authorities.  However,  the 
majority  of  the  literature  prior  to  the  1930 's  dealt  with 
decision-making  in  the  formal  organization.  Since  the 
studies  conducted  at  the  Hawthorne  Works  of  Western 
Electric  Company  (52,53)  there  has  been  a growing  interest 
in  the  study  of  informal  as  well  as  formal  organization  as 
each  relates  to  the  process  of  decision-making  (6,10,53, 


A number  of  authorities  recently 
informal  organization  as  a necessary 
organization  (4,  6,  10,  25,  57,  58). 


part  of  the  study  of 
Griffiths  stated. 


Just  as  the  shape  of  the  formal 
organization  is,  in  general,  part 
of  the  situation  which  needs  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  making 
a decision,  so  also  is  the  shape  of  the 
informal  organization  part  of  that 
same  situation.  Both  are  part  of  “the 
given’ ’ conditions  of  each  problem. 


Much  of  the  writing  has  been  limited  authoritative  opinion 
based  upon  the  research  findings  of  fields  other  than 
education  and  observation  in  educational  organizations  at 
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Studies  of  informal  organization  have  been 
conducted  at  several  levels  of  education  (15,  20,  30) . 

Except  for  one  limited  area  study  (41)  however,  the 
community  college  has  not  been  among  these.  This  study, 
then,  was  among  the  first,  in  terms  of  available  information, 
to  investigate  the  informal  organization  and  decision- 
making in  a community  college.  It  was  believed  that 
acceptance  of  previous  findings  by  community  college 
administrators  might  well  hinge  upon  similar  studies  at 
this  level  of  education. 

Educational  institutions  have  been  traditionally 
organized  as  bureaucratic  institutions.  The  four 
educational  institutions  which  have  been  studied--an 
elementary  school,  two  junior  high  schools,  and  a multiversity 
--  seem  to  have  been  organized  in  the  characteristic  manner. 

By  way  of  contrast,  the  community  college  selected  for 
this  study  has  been  organized  on  the  basis  of  a collegial 
model.  A very  strong  commitment  to  and  operation  in  terms 
of  this  model  were  expected  to  produce  findings  somewhat 
different  from  those  obtained  in  the  more  bureaucratically 
organized  and  operated  schools . For  this  reason  the  study 
was  believed  to  be  of  value  in  providing  new  insights  into 
informal  organization. 

A practical  outcome  was  expected  to  accrue  for  the 
researcher.  Because  of  a continuing  interest  in  the  topic 
of  informal  organization  and  a desire  to  make  use  of  the 


s' 


Faculty  --  All  college  personnel  with  professional 


certification  including  teachers,  administrators, 
counselors,  and  auxiliary  personnel  such  as 
librarians . 

Formal  group  --  The  association  among  members  of  the 

organization  according  to  procedures  and  purposes  of 
the  formal  organization. 

Formal  organization  --  The  organization  of  the  college  which 
has  been  formally  structured  by  legitimate  authority 
for  the  purposes  of  decision-making  and  implementation 
of  decisions. 

Influence  --  The  relative  degree  of  attributed  capacity 
or  ability  to  affect  the  decision-making  process  on 
selected  or  all  major  decisions  in  the  college. 

Influential  --  A person  in  the  college  to  whom  is 

attributed  a relatively  high  degree  of  influence  by 
other  persons  in  the  organization.  In  this  study, 
the  term  referred  to  a person  named  by  three  or  more 
of  those  persons  interviewed  with  Interview  Guide  B. 
Subclassifications  which  were  used  were:  (1)  key 

influential,  (2)  top  influential,  (3)  influential, 
and  (4)  lesser  influential. 

Informal  group  --  Sometimes  called  an  informal  organization, 
it  has  the  following  characteristics: 

(1)  Each  member  of  the  group  is  able  to  interact 
with  every  other  member  of  the  group; 

(2)  The  group  develops  its  own  structure  and 
organization; 


(3)  The  group  selects  its.  own  leader  or  leaders; 

(4)  The  group  has  been  voluntarily  formed  to  achieve 
certain  common  tasks,  goals,  and  purposes;  and 

(5)  It  does  not  have  an  officially  prescribed  hierarchical 
structure  (45:  128). 

Issue-analysis  technique  --  An  interview  technique  for 
determining  influentials  based  on  the  involvement 
of  individuals  and  groups  in  selected  college 
decisions  and/or  issues. 

Monocratic-bureaucratic  --  A pyramidal,  hierarchical 
organizational  structure,  in  which  all  power  for 
making  decisions  flows  from  superordinates  to 
subordinates  (45:  99) . 

Collegial  (or  pluralistic)  --  A modification  of  the 
monocratic-bureaucratic  concept,  providing  for  a 
pluralistic  sharing  of  power  to  make  policy  and 
program  decisions  on  a collegial  basis.  Under  this 
concept  the  organization  is  structured  hierarchically, 
as  in  Weber’s  bureaucracy,  to  implement  programs  and 
policies,  and  is  structured  collegially  on  an 
egalitarian  basis  for  making  policy  and  program 
decisions  (45:  104). 

Reputational  technique  - - A method  for  determining  college 
influentials  based  on  reputed  influence  or  power 
as  determined  by  nominations  of  others  within  the 
organi ration . 

Procedures 

The  design  employed  in  this  study  was  an  adaptation 

of  those  used  in  studies  of  comm'inity  leadership  (7,  32,  36, 


study  of  the 


37,  40)  and  of  organizations  (20,  30).  A case 
decision-making  process  was  made  in  a selected  community 
college.  The  college  studied  was  selected  because  of  its 
proximity  to  the  campus  of  the  University  of  Florida  and 
the  widespread  opinion  that  the  administration  attempted 
to  operate  within  the  collegial  concept  of  organization. 

Most  of  the  studies  of  decision-making  in  education  were 
based  upon  analyses  of  bureaucratic  organizations.  The 
procedures  followed  in  making  the  case  study  are  described 
in  the  following  section. 

The  Initial  Interviews 

Included  in  the  first  phase  of  the  collection  of  data 
were  interviews  with  many  persons  in  the  selected  college 
to  discover  the  decisions  (and  issues)  perceived  to  be 
very  important,  to  identify  the  leaders  believed  to  be  most 
influential  in  decision-making,  and  to  discover  groups 
deemed  to  be  important  in  the  college.  Over  forty 
personal  interviews  were  conducted  with  numerous  officials 
and  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  selected  college.  Since 
the  college  was  located  on  multiple  campuses,  the  writer 
included  a sufficient  number  of  persons  on  each  campus  to 
assure  representation  of  each  campus  in  the  interviews. 

Included  in  these  interviews  were  a member  of  the  board 
of  trustees,  the  president  and  his  top  level,  central  office 
assistants  and  deans,  division  directors,  campus  directors, 
members  of  the  faculty,  students,  and  career  service  personnel. 
A detailed  breakdown  of  the  persons  interviewed  is  included 
in  Appendix  A. 


Interview  Guide  A was 
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used  for  these  initial  interviews . 
Other  adaptations  of  this  instrument  have  been  used  in  a 
number  of  research  projects  and  studies  (7,  32,  36,  38). 

A copy  of  the  instrument  is  included  as  Appendix  8 of 
this  dissertation.  The  reader  will  note  that  the  interview 
guide  was  designed  to  obtain  the  three  kinds  of  data  noted 
previously.  First,  data  were  obtained  about  the  decisions 
and  issues  for  a three-year  period.  Second,  the  names  of 
persons  in  the  college  deemed  by  respondents  to  be 
influential  in  these  decisions  were  recorded.  Finally, 
persons  were  invited  to  identify  groups  of  leaders  who 
worked  together  in  influencing  decisions. 

Collecting  Data  About  the  Decision-Making  Process 
Interview  Guide  B (see  Appendix  C)  was  used  in  the 
study  to  interview  those  persons  named  by  three  or  more 
persons  as  influential  in  the  decisions  identified.  This 
instrument  was  designed  to  study  the  decision-making 
process  and  to  establish  measures  of  relative  influence 
among  leaders  in  the  process. 

Information  obtained  in  the  initial  interviews  with 
Interview  Guide  A was  used  to  construct  Interview  Guide  B. 

For  example,  the  names  of  persons  named  by  three  or  more 
persons  as  influentials  were  listed  in  Interview  Guide  B. 
Three  of  the  decisions  named  most  frequently  in  initial 
interviews  were  included. 

Each  person  named  by  three  or  more  persons  as 
influential  in  the  initial  interviews  was  interviewed 
through  the  use  of  Interview  Guide  E. 
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s provide 


The  college  leaders  were  each  asked  t 
personal  information  about  themselves.  Su 
istics  as  age,  number  of  children,  and  marital  status  were 
among  these.  Other  information  was  solicited  about 
professional  activity  of  each  person  such  as  the  highest  degree 
held,  organizational  memberships,  and  present  and  former 
positions.  The  participation  of  each  college  leader  in 
organizations  of  the  college  district  was  a third  type  of 
personal  data  requested.  Categories  used  for  this  collection 
included,  among  others,  political,  religious,  and  civic. 

Collection  of  Information  on  Selected  Decisions  of  the 
College.  — As  mentioned  previously,  three  decisions  were 
studied.  These  decisions  were  selected  because  of  their 
being  mentioned  most  frequently  by  the  sample  of  forty 
persons  who  were  interviewed  with  Interview  Guide  A mentioned 
earlier.  The  three  decisions  were:  (1)  the  selection  of 

two  deans  for  academic  affairs,  (2)  the  decision  to  return 
a high  school  vocational  program  back  to  the  local  county 
school  board,  and  (3)  the  decision  for  and  subsequent 
implementation  of  a house/unit  type  organization  for  the 
faculty.  For  the  decisions  studied  questions  were  asked  of 
each  leader  to  determine  the  position  he  took  on  each  one, 
contacts  made,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  decision  was 
rendered.  Typical  questions  were:  What  person  or  persons 

took  leadership  in  the  selection  of  these  persons?  What 
was  your  position  on  th: 


decision?  with  which  leaders  did 
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you  work  closely  on  this  decision?  other  pertinent 
comments  by  the  college  leaders  were  often  given  and  found 
to  be  very  helpful. 

Ratings  of  Leader  Influence  and  Collection  of 
Sociometric  Data.  - - Each  of  the  twenty-seven  persons  who 
had  received  three  or  more  nominations  in  the  initial  group 
of  interviews  with  Interview  Guide  A was  asked  to  assess 
the  relative  influence  in  the  college  of  the  leaders  on  the 
list.  A five-point  nominal  scale  was  provided  for  this 
purpose.  These  five  categories  ranged  from  ‘‘exceptionally 
strong  college-wide  influence"  to  • ‘little  special  area  or 
college -wide  influence"  (see  Appendix  C) . Occasionally 
the  respondent  felt  that  he  could  not  decide  upon  the 
category  in  which  to  place  the  leader.  In  such  instances, 
he  was  invited  to  leave  the  space  blank.  Other  persons 
expressed  ambivalence  about  which  of  two  categories  in  which 
to  place  a person.  In  such  cases,  the  researcher  encouraged 
the  respondent  to  record  the  lower  of  the  two  categories. 

Other  information  was  requested  concerning  each  leader 
on  the  list  mentioned  above.  Specific  questions  were  asked 
about  friendship  ties,  associations  on  projects,  and  leader- 
ship ties  within  the  college  district.  Typical  questions 
included  the  following:  which  of  the  persons  do  you  feel  you 

could  count  on  most  for  support  if  you  are  interested  in 
putting  across  a college-wide  project?  Which  persons  have 
influence  with  college  district  leaders  or  state  leaders 
through  which  they  can  get  things  done  for  the  college?  Which 
persons  on  the  list  do  you  conside:  as  close  friends? 


Collection  of  Supplementary  Information 


Decision- 


Making . --  Other  data  were  sought  from  the  college  leaders 
pertaining  to  the  decision-making  process  in  the  selected 
college.  As  can  be  seen  in  Interview  Guide  B,  Appendix  C , 
questions  were  asked  about  their  activity  with  regard  to  a 
project  of  particular  interest  to  them,  the  leadership 
exerted  by  individual  board  members  and  by  the  board  as 
a whole,  and  the  role  of  the  president  in  decision-making. 
The  questions  were  phrased  so  that  the  respondent  would, 
hopefully,  feel  free  to  provide  as  much  information  as  he 
wished  to  provide.  The  data  collected  from  these  questions 
were  beneficial  in  later  interpretation  of  roles,  relation- 
ships, and  activities  discussed  in  regard  to  decision- 
making in  the  college.  Documentary  evidence,  e.g. , 
minutes  of  board  meetings,  was  also  used  in  studying  the 
decisions. 

Analysis  of  Data 

For  this  study  it  was  felt  that  knowledge  of  the 
personal  characteristics  of  the  leaders  would  be  helpful  in 
interpretation  of  the  total  situation  in  which  the  decisions 
were  made.  The  data  were,  therefore,  summarized  by 
characteristic  (see  Table  11) . In  most  cases  the  data 
were  analyzed  by  sex  and  by  level  of  responsibility  (key 
administrators,  directors,  and  faculty) . Portions  of 
Chapter  IV  contain  narrative  material  based  upon  the 
charts  mentioned  above.  The 


categories  of  personal  data 


i,  age,  number  of  years 


used  in  the  study  were:  sex 

college,  number  of  years  in  education,  and  educational 
level,  among  others. 

Analysis  of  Data  on  Decision-Making.  --  Each  of  the 
three  decisions  studied  was  described  in  Chapter  VI  of 
this  study  using  primarily  the  data  collected  as  described 
previously.  Other  secondary  sources  of  data  were  used 
such  as  minutes  of  meetings  and  publications  of  the  college. 
The  events  leading  up  to  and  related  to  the  decision  were 
presented  in  narrative  form  and  in  chronological  order. 
Chapter  VI  contains  a description  of  the  decisions  with 
regard  to  specific  actions  of  the  leaders  in  the  decision- 
making process.  Also  discussed  were  roles,  activities, 
and  relationships  of  formal  and  informal  groups  of  leaders 
who  participated  in  the  decision-making  process. 

Analysis  of  Data  on  Leader  Influence 

Six  factors  were  used  as  indications  of  college 
leadership.  The  leaders  were  ranked  based  on  the  raw  data 
for  each  factor.  The  first  factor  was  the  number  of 
times  a leader  was  named  by  the  forty  persons  interviewed 
with  Interview  Guide  A (see  Appendices  A and  B) . The 
second  factor,  mean  column  placement,  will  be  described  in 
the  following  paragraph. 

As  indicated  previously,  each  nominated  leader  was 
rated  on  the  scale  ranging  from  ‘‘extremely  strong 
college-wide  influence”  to  ‘‘little  special  area  or 
college-wide  influence* ' (see  Appendix  - C) . Each  of 


participation  of  each  college  leader 


determined  for  each  category.  This  score  was  then 
multiplied  by  the  value  of  the  category  to  arrive  at  a value 
for  the  participation  in  that  classification.  A leader's 
final  score  for  factor  six  was  derived  by  summing  the 
values  for  each  category  listed  above.  Each  having  a 
score  for  committee  activity,  the  leaders  were  then 
ranked  from  highest  to  lowest  on  this  basis.  The 
ranking  on  this  factor  was  then  compared  with  the  rankings 
on  each  of  the  other  five  factors. 

An  average  was  next  taken  of  the  rankings  of  the  six 
factors  for  each  college  leader.  The  resulting  value  was 
used  as  a criterion  for  determining  a final  placement  for 


Correlation  of  Perceptions  of  Leadership 

For  purposes  of  analysis,  the  reputation  for  leader- 
ship of  each  of  the  twenty-seven  leaders  was  computed 
according  to  the  reputation  held  (1)  by  the  key  administrators 
who  were  also  leaders  and  (2)  by  the  other  leaders  of  the 
college.  The  purpose  of  this  analysis  was  to  determine 
whether  there  was  agreement  between  the  perceptions  of  the 
two  subgroups  of  leaders  as  to  the  relative  degree  of 
influence  by  reputation  possessed  by  the  college  leaders. 

A grand  score  was  computed  for  each  leader  for  each  of 
the  two  subgroups  --  key  administrators  and  other  leaders 

mean  column  placement  (see  Appendix  C) 


--by  calculating 
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by  the  two  groups  of  persons.  These  two  sets  of  scores  for 
the  leaders  were  then  correlated  using  the  Spearman  Rank 
Order  Correlation. 

Organization  of  the  Study  by  Chapters 

Chapter  I is  an  introduction  to  the  study.  The 
problem  is  described  with  delimitations,  limitations,  need 
for  the  study,  and  assumptions.  Terms  are  defined  and 
then  procedures  and  analyses  are  described. 

Chapter  ZI  contains  a review  of  the  literature  bearing 
upon  this  study.  Reviews  of  studies  of  decision-making 
and  leadership  both  outside  the  field  of  education  and  in 
the  field  are  presented.  Methodology  for  studies  of 
leadership  and  decision-making  follows. 

Chapter  III  deals  with  the  setting  of  the  study. 

The  selected  community  college  is  described  in  terms  of  its 
organization,  administrative  structure,  and  college 
district  relationships  and  characteristics , among  other 

In  Chapter  IV  the  data  on  leadership  in  the  College 
is  presented.  A discussion  of  six  factors  used  to  rank 
the  twenty-seven  leaders  is  held.  Major  characteristics 

Chapter  V is  a display  of  the  data  on  groups  of 
leaders  in  the  college.  Formal  groups  are  first  described 
for  the  reader.  Stable  informal  and  social  groups  as 
as  friendship  and  project  groups  are  discussed. 


well 
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Chapter  VI  contains  a discussion  of  major  college- 
wide decisions.  Three  selected  decisions  are  summarized 
briefly  and  studied  for  dynamics.  Each  one  of  the  three 
decisions  is  analyzed  for  roles,  relationships,  and 
activities  of  the  leaders  and  groups . 

Chapter  VII,  the  final  chapter,  contains  a summary 
of  the  findings  of  the  study.  Conclusions  drawn  from  the 
findings  are  then  presented  for  the  reader’s  consideration. 
Finally,  implications  of  the  study  for  the  practice  of 
administration  are  set  forth. 


informal  organization  within  his  work  group.  He  found 
a demonstration  of  an  association  between  an  accurate  percep- 
tion of  the  informal  organization  and  a high  level  of  formal 
effectiveness.  The  conclusion  was  made  that  in  regard  to 
the  public  utility  company  studied,  an  awareness  of  the 
informal  organization  was  associated  with  a highly  effective 
leader  (28) . 

Blau  and  Scott,  summarizing  progress  of  research  in 
thi.  area,  stated  that  ...1,  ......a, 

treated  .other,  a,  r.d.p.od.at  .....  aod  ija.r.d  the  ,o.l„ 
relations  among  them.  The  significance  of  later  work 
such  as  that  of  Mayo  and  that  which  followed  was  the 
emphasis  on  the  significance  of  human  relations  on  the 
job  for  work  satisfaction  and  productivity  (10;  12) . 

A series  of  classic  studies  of  the  human  effect  of  work 
and  working  conditions  was  conducted  at  the  Hawthorne  Works 
of  Western  Electric  Company  in  Chicago  from  1927  - 1939. 

Tests  conducted  in  the  Relay  Assembly  Room  and  the  Bank 
Wiring  Room  are  the  most  widely  written  about  because 
of  their  findings  about  the  socio-psychological  factors 
in  organizations.  The  Relay  Assembly  Room  was  physically 
separated  from  a department  of  the  company  by  means  of  a 
low  partition,  si*  girls  were  used  as  subjects  fQr  fche 
study.  Their  job  was  to  assemble  telephone  relays  to  be 
used  by  the  Bell  Telephone  System.  A later  study  was 

■n  the  Bank  Wiring  Observation  Room.  The  nine 


conducted  ii 


subjects  in  the  experiment 


removed  from 


regular  working  quarters  to  a separate  special  room  for  the 
duration  of  the  study.  A vertical  section  of  a department 
was  represented  in  this  particular  study.  Findings  from 
these  two  studies  revealed  that  increased  productivity  was 
a function  of  improved  human  relations.  The  entire 
social  situations  were  altered  in  ways  that  fostered 
friendly  relations  among  workers.  The  supervision  of 
workers  was  even  taken  over  by  the  researchers  themselves 
who  were  informal  and  nondirective  with  the  workers , unlike 
their  earlier  supervision.  After  a time  some  uniformities 
in  behavior  of  the  participants  were  observed.  These 
behaviors  were  somewhat  in  contrast  to  that  prescribed  by  the 
formal  organization.  Informal  relations  and  organized 
patterns  of  conduct  were  apparent  among  the  members  of  the 
groups.  For  example,  both  the  groups  of  the  Belay 
Assembly  Test  Room  and  the  Bank  Wiring  Room  evidenced  social 
organization  within  the  formal  organization  of  the  plant  (52) . 

In  a study  of  the  informal  organization  of  a mental 
hospital,  Caudill  and  his  associates  collected  data  both 
on  patients  and  staff.  Collecting  his  data  by  being  a 
participant  observer,  he  found  regarding  the  patients 
that  the  group  structure  that  developed  among  the  patients 
was  a means  for  ''playing''  a variety  of  social  roles  and 
supplied  social  support.  Because  of  unawareness  of  this 
structure  by  leaders  of  the  formal  organization,  the  patients 
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available  sources  it:  appeared 


less  research  has  been  done  in  higher  education  than  in 
the  public  schools.  Delbert  C.  Miller  studied  the  power 
structure  of  a university  town  in  1963  and  found  that 
the  university  contained  a very  high  leadership  reserve. 

It  was  well- represented  in  community  affairs  by  university 
officials,  but  the  faculty  members  were  underrepresented 

In  a study  by  McCabe  concerning  the  influence 
structures  in  curriculum  matters  in  six  junior  colleges, 
four  dimensions  were  used:  communications,  reliance, 

attributed  influence  and  authority.  The  third,  attributed 
influence,  is  of  concern  in  the  present  study.  McCabe 
stated,  among  other  conclusions,  that  “the  attributed 
influence  dimension  offered  an  indication  of  the 
perceptions  of  influence  by  the  members  of  the  system” 

(41:  242). 

Another  study  titled  ‘ ‘The  Informal  Organization  in 
a state  College* * sought  to  analyze  and  identify  the 
influence  structure  in  a state -supported  college.  The 
researchers,  however,  focused  upon  the  formal  organization 
and,  consequently,  did  not  identify  an  informal 
organization  (15:  8). 

The  study  by  Cook  most  directly  related  to  the  present 
investigation  focused  on  the  following  questions  concerning 
the  multipurpose  university:  (1)  Who  are  the  faculty 


influentials  in  the  decision-making  process  and  what 
are  their  characteristics;  (2)  Does  the  group  differ 
substantially  from  the  formal  hierarchy;  and  (3)  How 
does  the  decision-making  process  function?  Conclusions 
closely  related  to  this  study  were:  (1)  The  leaders 

identified  occupied  all  levels  of  rank  within  the  university 
hierarchy , and  (2)  The  decision-making  process  appeared 
to  rest  between  the  top  level  administration , which 
was  the  key  and  central  element,  the  leaders  of  the  AAL'P 
and  the  informal  leaders,  with  all  elements  exercising 
leadership  through  the  senate  and  various  committees 
to  achieve  desired  goals  {15:  3,  104,  111). 

Methodological  Considerations 

The  discussion  of  literature  relating  to  the 
methodology  employed  in  the  study  will  be  guided  by  the 
historical  development  of  principal  techniques  for 
identification  of  influentials.  Those  methods  to  be 
considered  in  the  review  will  be  the  positional,  sociological, 
reputational,  decision-analysis,  and  combined  approaches. 

The  combination  approach  as  exemplified  in  the  adaptation 
of  the  reputational  and  decision-analysis  techniques 
used  by  Kimbrough  and  Johns  (32,  36,  37)  and  used  for 
this  study  will  be  a major  focus. 

Prior  to  the  1950*5,  the  positional  approach  was 
believed  to  be  the  appropriate  technique  for  the 
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method  involves  the  use  of  the  questionnaire,  the  second 
variation  of  recall.  Davits  studied  social  perception 
and  sociometric  choice  using  questionnaires  (19). 

MacGregor  and  Arensberg’s  study  of  an  electrical 
equipment  company  combined  both  the  questionnaire  and 
the  interview  for  their  data  collection  (3) . 

Participant  observers,  a second  approach,  take 
active  part  in  the  life  of  the  group  during  the  observation 
period.  This  methodology  was  used  by  Goffman  in  his 
study  of  a mental  hospital  in  Washington,  D.C.  (22) . 

Whyte  also  conducted  his  study  of  the  Norton  Street 
Gang  as  a participant-observer  (63) . A study  of  the 
social  system  of  an  elementary  school  was  made  by 
Xannaccone  (30) . In  addition  to  interviews  with  faculty 
members,  the  researcher  joined  in  informal  group 
activities,  attended  meetings,  and  commuted  with  faculty 
members  to  school  over  a period  of  several  months. 

A classic  study  using  observer  methodology  was 
conducted  by  Roethlisberger  and  Dickson  of  the  Bank  Wiring 
Observation  Room  of  the  Hawthorne  Works  of  General 
Electric  Company,  Chicago,  in  1931  and  1932.  The  purpose 
of  the  study  was  to  inform  industrial  management  of  the 
sources  of  employee  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction. 
Although  both  interviewers  and  observers  were  used,  the 
interviewer  remained  an  outsider  and  collected  data  in 
private  interviews  with  the  employees.  The  observer. 


however,  became  a disinterested  spectator  and  spent  each 
day  with  the  men  daring  the  six  months  of  the  study. 

He  took  records  of  output  and  quality  of  work  twice 
daily.  He  was  friendly  with  the  men  but  did  not. 
participate  in  their  activities.  In  the  sense  of  being 
accepted  as  a member  of  the  group  it  might  be  said  that 
he  was  part  of  the  informal  organization  and  life  of  the 
workers  (52) . 

Although  the  following  two  methods  were  not  utilized 
in  the  present  study,  they  are  worthy  of  mention  in  this 
review  of  sociological  methods.  One  of  them,  nonparticipant 
adult  observers,  has  been  used  in  child  studies  over  the 
years.  One  such  social -psychological  study  by  Lippitt  and 
White  with  groups  of  eleven-ycar-old  children  used  several 
types  of  observers,  each  collecting  a different  type  of 
data,  in  each  of  four  groups  of  children  (47:  18).  Unseen 
observers,  a fourth  type,  have  also  been  used  in  sociological 
studies.  The  observers  are  concealed  by  the  use  of  such 
means  as  screens  and  two-way  mirrors.  Some  subjects  are  aware 
that  they  are  being  observed,  others  are  not. 

Reputational  Technique 

In  the  early  19  50 ‘ s Hunter  (29)  popularized  the 
reputational  technique  with  his  study  of  Regional  City. 

The  approach  is  that  of  asking  key  persons  to  nominate 
those  persons  having  a reputation  for  power.  The  individuals 
nominated  then  rank  all  the  others,  including  themselves, 
according  to  the  degree  of  reputed  power  possessed.  A 
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CHAPTER 


THE  SETTING 

The  setting  of  the  community  college  in  which  the 
study  of  decision-making  and  informal  organization  was 
conducted  will  be  described  in  this  chapter.  Fictitious 
names  will  be  used  throughout  the  thesis.  Historical 
developments,  governance  and  administration,  and  local 
college  district  demographic  characteristics  will  be 
presented.  A description  of  the  collegial  model  which 
functions  as  an  important  facet  of  the  decision-making 
process  will  be  sketched  for  purposes  of  greater 
understanding  necessary  for  later  chapters.  Distinguishing 
characteristics  of  the  college  such  as  its  philosophy, 
student  population,  faculty,  and  curricula  will  also  be 
considered. 

Little  River  Community  College  was  established  by 
the  legislature  of  the  state  in  the  mid-sixties,  and  by 
the  next  fall  opened  its  doors  as  a public  community 
college,  one  of  nearly  three  score  in  the  statewide 
system.  The  college  serves  a college  district  which 
includes  two  counties:  Crystal  and  Mill.  Crystal 

County,  the  smaller  of  the  two,  is  served  by  a center 


located  in  Blanding,  the  county  seat,  and  by  bus  service 
which  enables  students  to  attend  the  educational  centers 
in  Mill  County.  The  major  centers  of  the  college  are 
located  in  the  city  of  Arredondo,  county  seat  of  Mill 
County,  and  a large  urban  area.  The  college  has  become 
a center  of  community-focused  training  and  interest 
during  the  few  years  of  its  existence. 

Governance  and  Administration  of  the  College 

Little  River  Community  College  is  governed  by  a 
local  district  board  of  trustees.  Broad  responsibility 
has  been  given  to  the  board  for  setting  policies  pertaining 
to  personnel,  curricula,  finance,  and  the  general 
operation  of  the  college.  With  particular  regard  to 
finance,  the  board  of  trustees  has  responsibility  for 
approval  of  the  annual  budget  of  the  college.  Its 
action  is  subject  to  review  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Education.  The  college  budget  becomes  final  only  when  the 
commissioner  approves  it.  Board  action  is  also  required 

purchases  over  55,000  and  for  new  construction  (48). 

Membership  of  the  board  of  trustees  is  composed  of 
eight  appointed  members  plus  the  president  of  the  college 
who  serves  ex  officio  as  secretary  of  the  board.  At  the 
time  of  the  study  all  members  were  male,  five  of  whom 
were  from  the  county  of  location.  Mill  County,  and  three 
from  Crystal  County,  the  cooperating  county.  By 
occupation  there  were  two  merchants  and  two  real  estate 


brokers.  The  other  members  included  a minister,  a 
lawyer,  a parole  officer,  and  a banker.  The  members  of 
the  board  serve  appointive  terms  of  four  years.  Individual 
citizens  or  groups,  including  the  board  itself,  may  submit 
to  the  Division  of  Community  Colleges  nominations  of 


persons  to  fill 
appointments  are  then  made  by  the 
submitted  by  the  division.  It  is 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Little  E 
"encourage  citizen  attendance  anc 
board  meetings." 

The  college  was  organized  tc 
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the  process  of  decision-making.  A 
self-study  report  of  the  college. 


The  committee  system  which  underlies 
all  decision-making  processes  at 
(Little  River i represents  the 
determination  of  the  administration 
to  involve  all  members  of  the  college 
...  in  every  area  of  policy 
making  . . . (It  is)  one  of  the 
foundations  of  (Little  River)  and 
the  College  has  operated  through  the 
system  since  its  inception.  (39) 

s representing  the  major  functions  of  the 
college  — academic  affairs,  student  services,  and 
business  — are  composed  of  elected  students,  faculty  and 
non-academic  staff  members.  Interdisciplinary  teaching 
groups  by  which  the  faculty  is  organized  are  the  vehicles 
through  which  faculty  representation  is  achieved.  Associations 
of  non-academic  staff  personnel  and  of  faculty  members 


also  active  in  cooperation  with 


college-wide 


committees  mentioned  above.  Representatives  from  the 
committees,  the  associations,  and  student  government  are 
represented  on  a fourth  committee,  the  Review  Committee, 
which  evaluates,  screens,  and  refers  back  for  consideration 
to  the  appropriate  committee  and/or  association,  when 
necessary,  matters  acted  upon  by  the  groups.  Upon 
approval  of  committee  or  association, action  by  the  Review 
Committee,  the  faculty  is  then  given  a further  opportunity 
for  responding  to  such  action  on  matters  such  as  the 
establishment  of  new  courses.  No  action  is  considered 
final  until  this  process  has  been  completed.  Efforts  are 
continually  being  made  to  achieve  consensus  of  opinion 
through  wide  participation  and  discussion. 

Administratively,  three  vice-presidents  serve  the 
college  in  the  areas  of  academic  affairs,  student  services, 
and  business,  and  report  directly  to  the  president. 

Deans  perform  as  third -level  administrators  in  the 
divisions  of  academic  affairs  and  student  services.  Of 
particular  note  is  the  relationship  between  the  two  deans 
in  academic  affairs  who  also  hold  deanships  within 

choice  of  the  present  deans  will  be  discussed  as  a section 
of  Chapter  VI.  Other  deans  function  in  the  student 
services  area  besides  the  two  referred  to  above. 

Within  the  academic  affairs  division  the  faculty  is 
organized  by  broad  fields  rather  than  by  traditional 


disciplinary  departments, 
is  one  broad  academic  area 
of  the  director  of  the  broa 


r example,  social  s 
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the  responsibility  for  teaching  one-half  time  and 
working  with  faculty  on  matters  of  curriculum  and 
instruction  in  the  remaining  time.  The  reader  will  note 
that  later  discussions  will  reveal  that  these  persons  play 
a not-to-be-overlooked  role  in  the  decision-making 
process  of  the  college. 

The  Population  Served 

The  bi-county  college  district  has  a population  of 
nearly  120,000  persons.  Although  students  are  accepted 
from  other  counties  of  the  state  and  from  outside  the 
state  and  nation,  priority  is  given  to  those  students 
living  within  the  Mill-Crystal  college  area.  The  larger  of 
the  two  counties.  Mill,  contains  the  larger  concentration 
of  population,  over  100,000,  80  percent  of  which  is  within 
the  Arredondo  urban  area.  Diversified  industrial, 
agricultural,  and  educational  activities  of  the  area  are 
expected  to  swell  the  inhabitants  of  the  region  to  well  over 

130.000  within  the  next  few  years.  Six  high  schools  in 
Mill  County  and  one  in  Crystal  County  serve  as  feeders  for 
the  College.  The  Mill  County  school  system  has  over 

20.000  students  and  Crystal  County  has  nearly  four  thousand. 
High  school  graduates  during  a recent  year  totaled  1,324, 
with  over  1,000  coming  from  Mill  and  over  200  from  Crystal. 


Growth  of  the  College 


Because  o£  a strategic  location,  philosophy,  and  the 
demand  of  local  area  citizens  for  educational  opportunities, 
growth  has  been  a distinguishing  mark  of  the  college  since 
it  first  opened.  Prom  a faculty  of  slightly  more  than 
100  the  college  has  grown  to  over  200  in  number,  the  first 
term  enrollment  (Fall,  1966)  was  over  1,000  credit  and 
over  1,500  non-credit  students.  During  the  second  year  the 
percentage  of  growth  was  in  excess  of  50  percent. 

Presently,  the  college  serves  over  4,000  credit  and  over 
9,000  non-credit  students , most  of  whom  are  from  the  two 
county  area.  During  the  past  two  years  the  non-credit 
program  has  increased  263  percent.  Indicative  of  its 
community  orientation,  61  percent  of  the  graduates  in  a 
recent  term  were  from  the  college  district,  with  55  percent 
being  from  Arredondo,  10  percent  from  other  counties,  and 
the  remaining  graduates  from  elsewhere  in  the  state  and  from 


Facilities  and  programs,  too,  have  been  affected 
by  the  rapidly  swelling  student  population.  From  one 
location  in  the  first  year  of  operation,  the  college  ha 
expanded  to  four  temporary  campuses  within  Arredondo  an 
also  to  a center  in  Blanding.  Classes  are  scheduled  at 
other  locations  within  the  district  from  time  to  time. 

during  the  coming  year.  Because  student  growth  has  far 


exceeded  predictions  for  the  new  campus,  the  college 
board  of  trustees  has  additionally  purchased  business 
property  being  vacated  about  the  same  time  the  new  campus 
is  scheduled  for  opening.  Current  plans  call  for  a 
phasing  out  of  the  four  temporary  sites  by  the  end  of  1972. 
The  Philosophy  of  the  College 

Prom  its  beginning,  Little  River  has  been  known  as  a 
* ‘college  of  success"  because  of  its  underlying 
philosophic  beliefs.  In  brief,  the  philosophy  recognizes 
the  possession  of  far  greater  talent  and  ability  by 
its  students  than  do  more  traditionally  based  approaches  to 
education.  Issuing  from  this  philosophic  commitment  have  been 
two  concepts  which  provide  foci  for  the  college  faculty  in 
implementing  its  philosophy.  They  are  as  follows: 

( 1)  an  emphasis  on  learning  and  (2)  the  "open  door." 

The  first  has  led  the  faculty  to  search  for  teaching  methods 
which  will  enable  students  to  learn  most  meaningfully  and 
effectively.  It  has  also  been  influential  in  the  emphasis 
upon  positive  educational  experiences  represented  by,  for 
example,  no  failing  grades  being  given  to  students.  The 
second  concept,  the  open  door,  has  given  impetus  to 
continuing  efforts  by  the  college  for  assuring 
opportunities  for  all  high  school  graduates  and  other 
adults  of  the  community  for  learning  experiences 
appropriate  to  their  needs.  It  has  also,  for  example, 
led  to  the  provision  of  opportunities  for  advanced 
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placement  of  high  school  students  and  educational  experiences 
for  non-high  school  graduates  beyond  the  age  of  nineteen. 
Characteristics  of  the  Students 

A very  diverse  population  of  students  is  served 
by  the  college.  At  the  time  of  the  study,  for  example, 

83.7  percent  were  Caucasian,  nearly  13  percent  Negroid, 
with  the  remaining  nearly  4 percent  including  American 
Indians,.  Orientals,  and  other  races.  Of  Florida  students 
attending,  about  4 percent  come  from  Crystal  County  and 
approximately  54  percent  from  Mill  County.  Although  the 
majority  of  the  students  are  legal  residents  of  the  state 
of  Florida,  of  those  remaining,  more  come  from  foreign 
countries  than  from  the  other  states  in  the  United  States. 

In  a recent  year,  for  example,  145  were  foreign-born  and 
136  native-born.  Graduates  of  recent  date  were  characterized 
by  more  males  than  females  in  a ratio  of  5 to  4 . At 
the  time  of  this  data  collection,  there  were  3171  full- 
time and  880  part-time  students  enrolled  in  the  college. 
Characteristics  of  the  Faculty 

In  a recent  self-study  report  for  accreditation  by 
the  college  the  faculty  was  described  as  * ‘competent, 
satisfied  . . . express  (ing)  a certain  zest  for  their 
work* * at  Little  River  (39).  There  is  wide  agreement 
that  little  active  recruitment  for  new  faculty  has  ever 
been  done  because  of  the  high  availability  of  qualified 
faculty.  ’When  prospective  faculty  members  are  invited 


to  come  to  the  college,  they  are  interviewed  by  the 
director  of  the  program  area  and  by  faculty  currently  serving 
the  college.  After  that,  the  candidates  are  ranked  based 
on  the  interviews  and  then,  are  interviewed  by  the  Dean  of 
Instruction  and  the  Vice-President  for  Academic  Affairs. 

Upon  approval,  the  applicant  is  recommended  to  the 
President  for  hiring.  Prom  filing  of  the  application  in 
which  the  prospective  faculty  member  is  expected  to  state 
his  philosophy  of  education  and  its  relation  to  that  of 
Little  River,  through  all  the  interviews,  constant  efforts 
are  made  to  select  persons  most  appropriate  to  the 
selected  college. 

The  educational  level  of  the  faculty  is  high.  Of 
193  full-time  personnel  the  levels  of  certification 
include:  25  at  the  doctorate  level  (rank  one),  61  holding 

rank  II  A (master's  degree  plus  36  semester  hours  or 
bachelor's  degree  plus  72  semester  hours),  and  83  holding 
rank  II  (master's  degree  level).  Fewer  than  1 percent  are 
at  the  rank  III  level  (bachelor's  degree) . Among  81 
part-time  faculty  members  slightly  more  than  25  percent 
are  certified  at  rank  III  level,  while  the  remainder 
hold  rank  II  or  higher.  Non-credit  faculty  number  95, 

24  percent  of  whom  are  at  rank  II  and  above  and  76  percent 

The  faculty  has  other  characteristics  of  note.  For 
example,  the  age  span  extends  from  age  21  through  age 
68.  The  averages,  too,  provide  a picture  of  the  faculty 


of  Little  River  Community  College.  To  illustrate,  a 
typical  classroom  instructor  is  a female,  employed  in  1970 
to  teach  communication,  and  holds  a master’s  degree  from 
a nearby  state  university. 

Description  of  the  Program  of  Studies 

As  a public  community  college,  a comprehensive 
program  of  studies  has  been  developed  and  made  available 
to  the  constituency  of  the  district.  Broad  programs 
of  general  education,  occupationally  oriented  education, 
continuing  education,  and  college  transfer  are  the 
major  program  offerings  of  the  college.  Community  service 
activities  have  also  been  stressed.  Intensive  emphasis 
has  been  placed  upon  the  need  for  educational  planning 
and  counseling  for  each  student  as  a necessary  adjunct  to 
his  success  in  college. 

During  the  past  few  years  many  vocational- 
technical  courses  have  been  added  to  the  curriculum. 
Special  interest  classes  have  also  grown  in  response 
to  the  demands  of  the  community.  While  continuing 
attention  is  expected  to  be  given  to  community  service 
and  transfer  programs,  the  college  is  focusing  its 
efforts  upon  the  development  of  new  occupational 
facilities  on  the  new  campus,  and,  hence,  more  oppor- 
tunities for  occupational  offerings.  This  concentration 
of  effort  is  being  done  to  enable  more  persons  to  prepare 
for  careers  in  many  trades  areas  needing  manpower. 


Following 


description  of  the  setting  for  the 


study,  chapters  four  through  seven  will  deal  more 
specifically  with  the  discussion  and  interpretation  of 
the  data  collected  during  interviews  conducted  with 
persons  in  the  organization.  In  Chapter  XV  influentials 
will  be  identified  and  described.  Formal  and  informal 
ties  of  the  influentials  will  be  discussed  and  presented 
in  Chapter  V.  A discussion  of  the  major  decisions  of 
the  college  and  participation  by  the  influentials  in 
the  decision-making  process  will  be  the  topics  of 
Chapter  VI. 


CHAPTER 


IDENTIFICATION  OF  THE 
COLLEGE  LEADERS 

Leadership  has  been  identified  successfully  in 
previous  studies  using  the  reputational  and  decision- 
analysis  . techniques . In  this  study  Use  was  also  made  of 
the  same  technique  and  certain  aspects  of  the  reputational 
technique  with  satisfying  results.  Basically,  the  technique 
consisted  of  a series  of  interviews  with  selected  persons 
using  Interview  Guide  A to  collect  three  kinds  of  data 
(see  Appendix  B) . Three  open-ended  questions  were  asked  of 
each  person  to  obtain  the  data:  (1)  What  were  the  major 

decisions,  issues,  projects  or  problems  of  the  college 
during  the  past  three  years?  (2)  Who  were  the  influential 
leaders  of  the  organization  for  this  same  period?  (3)  What 
groups  of  persons  can  you  identify  as  being  influential 
in  the  decision-making  process  during  the  three  years? 

As  the  reader  will  notice, each  of  the  three  questions 
composing  Interview  Guide  A is  related  to  the  other  two. 

For  example,  organizational  leaders  frequently  form  groups 
which  have  norms,  sentiments,  and  activities  affecting 
their  own  individual  actions,  norms,  and  sentiments. 
Knowledge  of  major  decisions  of  an  organization  brings  a 


person  immediately 


heart  of 


activities  engaged 


in  by  influential  persons  and  groups.  For  these  reasons 
then,  it  was  believed  that  the  use  of  the  decision- 
analysis  techngiue  and  certain  aspects  of  the  reputational 
technique  would  be  appropriate  to  the  study  of  the 
selected  community  college. 

The  Interview  Sample 

In  order  to  identify  effectively  leaders,  groups,  and 
decisions  (or  issues,  projects,  or  problems)  of  the 
selected  organization  a cross-section  of  persons  was  chosen 
for  the  initial  interviews  with  Interview  Guide  A (see 
Appendix  B) . The  selection  began  with  an  assumption  that 
the  selected  community  college  was  a living,  open  social 
system.  Viewing  it  in  this  manner  the  researcher 
identified  subsystems  which  interacted  with  and  affected  in 
many  ways  both  the  total  organization  and  each  other. 

For  this  study  the  subsystems  believed  to  be  most  influen- 
tial were  faculty,  students,  and  career  service  personnel. 

From  each  one  several  representative  persons  were  chosen. 

It  was  further  believed  that  each  of  the  four  college  campuses 
might  represent  yet  other  subsystems  intersecting  with 
those  previously  mentioned.  Representative  persons  were 
also  chosen  from  each  of  the  college  campuses  as  well. 

The  recognition  of  yet  further  smaller  subsystems  led  to 
the  selection  of  at  least  one  person  from  each  of  the 
academic  divisions  and  each  of  several  special  service  areas  of 
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the  organization.  At  least  one  representative  was 
chosen  from  the  major  functional  areas  of  the  academic 
program  --  vocational/  technical,  continuing  education, 
and  compensatory/remedial.  In  using  social  system  theory 
furthermore  one  also  recognizes  the  existence  of  supra- 
systems  in  addition  to  systems  and  subsystems,  with  this 
conceptualization  in  mind,  one  representative  of  the  eight 
member  board  of  trustees  for  the  college  was  chosen.  The 
positions  of  the  persons  chosen  to  interview  with  Interview 
Guide  A are  shown  in  Appendix  A. 

Following  interviews  with  the  thirty-eight  persons 
represented  above  (see  Appendix  A)  a 10  percent  random 
sample  was  chosen  from  all  persons  named  only  once  by  the 
interviewees  as  being  influential  in  college  affairs.  These 
persons  were  interviewed.  It  was  believed,  in  this  way, 
that  any  persons  possibly  overlooked  as  influential  by 
the  cross-sectional  sample  wouuld  be  identified.  The 
random  sample  resulted  in  the  addition  of  two  names  to 
the  list  bringing  to  forty  the  total  number  of  persons 
interviewed. 

Leaders,  decisions  and  issues,  and  groups  were 
identified  as  a result  of  the  forty  interviews  with 
members  of  the  college  social  system.  Twenty-seven  leaders 
who  were  nominated  by  the  group  mentioned  above  will  be 
discussed  later  in  this  chapter.  Several  groups  were 

A discussion  in  chapter  V will  explain  the 


identified. 


findings  relating  to  the  identified  groups.  Decisions 
mentioned  were  quite  varied  and  few  issues  were  identified 

Identification  of  Decisions  and  Issues 

As  indicated  previously,  the  identification  of  decisions 
and  issues  was  very  necessary  to  the  study  because  they 
provided  contexts  in  which  to  study  the  activities  and 
interactions  of  the  leaders  and  groups  of  the  college 
social  system.  A study  of  the  data  revealed  that  three 
decisions  were  most  central  in  the  minds  of  the  forty 
persons  interviewed.  They  were  selected  from  those 
decisions  mentioned  most  frequently.  These  decisions  will 
be  discussed  in  depth  in  Chapter  VI. 

Interviews  Held  with  the  College  Leaders 

As  discussed  in  the  procedures  section  (see  Chapter  I) , 
the  persons  nominated  three  or  more  times  in  the  initial 
interviews  with  Interview  Guide  A were  named  as  college 
leaders.  There  were  twenty-seven  persons  in  this  category. 
Each  of  the  twenty-seven  leaders  was  than  interviewed  in 
depth  with  Interview  Guide  B (see  Appendix  C)  which  will 
be  explained  next.  The  data  collected  from  these 
interviews  provided  material  from  which  to  analyze  the 
process  of  decision-making  with  regard  to  actions, 
interactions,  and  conflicts  among  college  leaders  and 


groups . 


Interview  Guide 


The  college  leaders  identified  by  the  cross-sectional 
sample  of  forty  persons  discussed  earlier  were  interviewed 
with  a structured  interview  which  was  built  around  the 
findings  about  college  decisions/  groups,  and  leaders 
explained  earlier  in  this  chapter  (see  Appendix  B) . The 
instrument.  Interview  Guide  B,  included  several  sections. 

The  first  focused  upon  personal  data  about  the  leader 
himself  and  requested  data  on  family,  professional,  and 
community  activities  and  characteristics.  Second,  a 
list  of  the  twenty-seven  leaders,  including  the  persons 
being  interviewed,  was  presented  along  with  a five-category 
nominal  scale  on  which  each  of  the  leaders  was  to  be  rated 
on  his  reputation  for  college  leadership.  Accompanying 
the  list  were  questions  concerning  friendships  and  persons 
whom  the  leader  could  count  on  for  project  support,  designated 
as  project  friends . Other  questions  were  about  those 
persons  on  the  list  unlikely  to  support  the  leader  on 
college-wide  projects,  referred  to  as  project  opponents. 

Still  other  questions  pertained  to  ties  of  the  leaders 
with  college  district  or  state  leaders  and/or  agencies  and 
organizations  through  whom  support  could  be  gathered  for 
the  college.  Third,  the  interview  guide  requested  specific 
information  from  the  leaders  on  their  positions,  activities, 
and  relationships  on  each  of  the  three  college  decisions 
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mentioned  earlier  (see  Appendix  C) . Finally,  several 
questions  were  asked  regarding  the  role  of  the  board 
and  the  president  in  the  decision-making  process. 

The  Persons  Nominated  as  Leaders 

Both  administrative  and  instructional  faculty  members 
were  included  in  the  twenty-seven  leaders  nominated.  All 
college  campuses  except  one,  most  academic  divisions,  and 
all  administrative  levels  were  represented.  Nearly  20 
percent  represented  full-time  faculty  members  and  seven 
were  division  chairmen.  Although  males  predominated, 
females  were  also  represented.  Ages  ranged  from  early 
twenties  to  the  late  fifties.  Neither  students  nor  career 
service  personnel  were  among  the  sample.  The  reader  should 
not  conclude,  however,  that  these  two  groups  did  not 
exercise  leadership  roles  in  the  college.  For  example, 
the  students  were  known  to  be  influential  in  matters 
directly  related  to  them  such  as  racial  relations  and 
student  association/student  services  relationships.  The 
non-academic  association  also  was  beginning  to  inject 
leadership  into  the  organization  during  the  study  period. 

As  indicated  previously,  the  college  selected  for 
the  study  was  renowned  for  its  collegial  organization.  The 
collegial- type  organizational  system  is  noted  for  following 
the  democratic  ideal  in  decision-making.  Thus  one  would 
expect  a greater  diffusion  of  leadership  in  the  collegial 
system  than  in  the  top-run,  monocratic-bureaucratic  organization. 
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Table  1 shows  the  frequency  in  which  persons  in  the 
Little  River  Community  College  were  named  as  leaders.  Of 
the  193  full-time  persons  on  the  college  faculty,  fifty- 
five  were  nominated  one  or  more  times  as  a leader. 

Twenty -five  of  these  persons  were  named  only  once,  leaving 
thirty  persons  named  by  two  or  more  people.  Yet,  only 
twenty-two  persons  were  nominated  three  or  more  times  by 
those  forty  persons  interviewed. 

These  findings  in  a collegial  organization  stand  in 
contrast  to  those  of  the  study  by  Cook  of  a multiversity 
having  1,271  full-time  equivalent  faculty  members.  In 
his  study  only  twenty-five  persons  were  identified  as 
leaders  in  the  bureaucratically  organized  and  operated 
organization.  Of  the  twenty-five  named,  seven  were 
full-time  administrators,  six  were  department  chairmen,  and 
twelve  were  instructional  faculty  members.  The  leaders 
identified  composed  less  than  2 percent  of  the  faculty  (15) . 
These  findings  are  not  surprising,  however,  considering  that 
in  bureaucratic  organizations  decisions,  generally,  come 
down  from  the  top  and  consensus  and  group  decision-making 
are  not  widely  encouraged.  Leadership,  therefore,  may  not 
be  expected  to  develop  in  the  manner  in  which  it  could  be 
developed  in  a collegial  organization  such  as  Little  River 
Community  College. 

In  surveying  the  data  in  Table  1 one  is  again  reminded 
of  the  vigorously  argued  question  of  just  how  diffused 


Frequency  of  Nominations 


Znfluentials 


(From  Interview  Guide  A) 


Frequency  of  Nomination  Number  of  persons 

(N  - 40)  Receiving  Nominations 


10  2 

7 4 

6 1 


leadership  is  in  the  human  group.  Many  persons  from  the 
field  of  group  dynamics  believed  that  leadership  was 
broadly  dispersed  in  the  human  group.  They  saw  every 
person  as  a potential  leader.  Realizing  that  one’s 
definition  of  leadership  may  color  his  interpretation  of 
data,  the  writer  is  nevertheless  impressed  with  the  steeply 
pyramided  nature  of  reputed  leadership  when  the  data  in 
Table  1 are  studied.  One  person  was  nominated  as  an 
influential  leader  by  thirty-eight  of  the  forty  persons 
interviewed.  Only  thirteen  persons  were  nominated  by 
ten  or  more  persons. 

Table  2 provides  a closer  look  at  the  nominations 
received  by  the  college  leaders.  The  reader  will  note 
that  the  data  in  this  table  are  an  expanded  version  of 
Table  1.  For  sake  of  better  understanding  the  distribution 
of  leadership  as  judged  by  nominations  received  from  the 
forty  persons,  the  data  will  be  discussed  with  regard  to  the 
positions  held  by  and  the  sex  of  the  leaders.  For  ease  of 
reading,  the  leader  codes  in  this  and  other  tables  in  the 
chapter  have  been  placed  in  alphabetical  order.  The  nominees 
included  ten  key  administrators  (dean  level  and  above) , 
twelve  directors,  and  five  faculty  members.  Although  the 
leaders  who  received  the  highest  number  of  nominations 
were  key  administrators,  one  cannot  help  being  impressed 
with  the  dispersion  of  leadership  among  all  levels  of  the 
college  social  system.  Directors,  for  example,  outnumbered 


Nominations  Received  by  College  Leaders 


Leader  Code 


President  M 


Director  M 

Director  M 


Instructor 

Director 


25 


29 

25 

11 

10 

12 


12 


Instructor 


2 (continued) 


Director 

Director 

Instructor 

Instructor 

Instructor 

Director 


key  administrators,  which  suggests  a sharing  of  leadership 
not  uncommon  to  the  collegial  model . Especially  interesting 
was  the  percent  of  instructors  and  directors  (most  of  whom 
taught  half  time  or  more)  included  in  the  total  group  of 
leaders.  Of  the  twenty-seven  leaders,  seventeen  or  nearly 
9 percent  of  the  faculty  were  non-administrators  (instructors 
or  directors).  The  reader  should  note  that  Cook’s  study 
identified  only  2 percent  leaders  (including  administrators) . 
Many  statements  have  been  made  in  the  educational  literature 
about  faculty  members  being  too  engrossed  in  their 
discipline  to  be  concerned  with  participation  in  the  decision- 
making process  of  their  college.  This  assumption  may  be 
questioned  in  respect  to  findings  such  as  these  from  a 
collegially  organized  college  which  afforded  numerous 
opportunities  for  the  typical  faculty  member  to  participate 
in  the  process  of  making  decisions. 

The  four  top-ranked  persons  on  Table  2 are  male 
administrators.  Each  of  them  received  nominations  as  leaders 
from  over  half  of  the  forty  persons  interviewed.  At  a time 
when  much  concern  is  being  expressed  about  the  role  of  women 
in  the  administration  of  higher  education  these  data  might, 
on  first  impression, be  cause  for  concern.  However, 
following  closely  the  group  of  five  male  administrators 
(leaders  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E)  the  reader  will  see  two  women 
directors,  leaders  M and  N.  Interpreted  another  way,  the 
data  provide  a more  palatable  picture  of  the  situation. 
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Among  these  persons  named  as  leaders  by  30  percent  or  more 
of  the  forty  persons  interviewed,  six  were  male  and  four 
were  female.  This  finding  provides  a further  indication 
of  what  could  result  with  regard  to  development  of  leader- 
ship among  women  should  a collegial  organization  be 
adopted  by  educational  organizations.  It  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  more  women  would  be  able  to  move  into  leadership 
positions  under  such  an  organization  than  would  be  possible 
or  at  least  probable  in  the  typical  bureaucratic  organizations 
now  existing. 

Ranking  of  the  Leaders 

Interview  Guide  B which  was  described  previously  was 
designed  to  produce  data  on  five  factors  relating  to  leader- 
ship in  the  selected  college.  These  five  factors  along 
with  a sixth,  number  of  nominations  as  a college  leader 
(see  Table  2) , were  used  to  arrive  at  a relative  place- 
ment of  the  twenty-seven  leaders  in  the  college.  The  five 
factors  will  be  discussed  in  the  following  sections  of 
the  chapter.  They  are  as  follows:  (1)  mean  column 

placement,  (2)  college-wide  influence,  (3)  influence  with 
college  district  and/or  state  leaders,  (4)  influence 
with  college  district  and/or  state  agencies,  and  (5)  college 
committee  participation. 

Mean  Column  Placement 

Each  of  the  twenty-seven  leaders  was  given  a list 
containing  the  names  of  all  the  persons  named  as  leaders 


Mean  Column  Placement  Indicating 
Reputation  for  Leadership 


President 


4.81 


Director 

Director 

Assoc.  Vice- Pres. 

Instructor 

Director 

Director 

Director 

Director 

Director 

Director 

Director 


Instructor 


(continued) 


Leader  Code 


V Director 

H Director 

X Instructor 

Y Instructor 


as  a part  of  Interview  Guide  B (see  Appendix  C) . They 
were  asked  to  assess  the  reputed  leadership  ability  of 
each  person  on  the  list  by  using  a five-category  scale 
provided  at  the  top  of  the  page.  The  categories  used  for 
this  evaluation  were:  (1)  extremely  strong  college-wide 

influence,  (2)  strong  college-wide  influence,  (3)  strong 
special  area  influence  and  some  college-wide  influence, 

(4)  some  college-wide  influence  and  some  special  area 
influence,  and  (5)  little  college-wide  influence  and  little 
special  area  influence.  Bach  column  was  arbitrarily 
assigned  a value  from  five  down  to  one.  For  example, 

* ‘extremely  strong  college-wide  influence*  * was  given  a 
value  of  five  and  • * little  college-wide  influence  and 
little  special  area  influence,"  a value  of  one. 

To  compute  the  factor  value  of  mean  column  placement 
for  each  leader  the  following  procedure  was  followed. 

First,  the  ratings  received  by  each  leader  were  tallied 
for  each  of  the  five  categories  indicating  degree  of  college 
leadership.  After  that,  these  sums  were  multiplied  by 
the  value  of  the  column.  For  example,  if  five  ratings  were 
tallied  for  column  one,  "extremely  strong  college-wide 
influence,”  they  were  multiplied  by  five,  the  value 
assigned  to  the  column.  Then,  after  following  the  same 
procedure  for  each  of  the  other  columns,  the  resulting  values 
were  added  together  and  divided  by  the  number  of  columns, 
five,  to  get  a mean  column  placement.  The  results  of  the 


calculations  described  above  are  displayed  in  column  (2) 


A study  of  the  data  in  Table  3 shows  that  a couple  of 
the  leaders  approached  5.00,  designated  as  "extremely  strong 
college-wide  influence.  " This  finding,  of  course, does  not 
mean  that  no  leader  was  placed  in  the  top  category  by  any 
other  leader.  It  does  mean,  however,  that  on  the  average, 
no  leader  was  consistently  placed  there  by  the  twenty-seven 
leaders  of  Little  River.  This  evidence  indicated  the  absence 
of  an  excessive  concentration  of  power  and  influence  at  the 
top  of  the  organization.  The  reader  is  encouraged  to  study 
the  data  at  the  bottom  of  the  chart  as  well  to  see  that 
with  only  one  exception,  no  leaders  have  mean  values  in  the 
range  designated  as  having  little  or  no  college-wide  influence 
or  little  or  no  special  area  influence  (1.00  - 1.99).  From 
the  two  preceding  observations  it  is  quite  clear  that  the 
leaders  had  leadership  influence  to  some  degree. 


It  is  of  particular  importance  for  the  reader  to 
note  that  the  number  of  leaders  having  values  between 
4.00  and  4.99  (strong  college-wide  influence)  and  3.00  a 
3.99  (strong  special  area  influence  and  some  college-wid 
influence)  is  only  slightly  smaller  than  the  number  in  t 
two  categories  (or  columns)  below.  Such  data  indicate  s 
dispersion  of  reputed  influence  among  the  leaders  of  the 


college.  Furthermore,  although  no  females  were  placed  in 
the  categories  two  and  three,  five  were  in  the  third  one. 


"strong  special  area  influence  and  some  college-wide 
influence."  The  strong  influence  of  instructors  and  directors 
in  the  organization  is  indicative  of  much  openness. 

Only  key  administrators  and  directors  were  rated  within 
columns  (2)  and  (3)  . However,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
by  way  of  contrast  that  category  four,  ''some  special  area 
influence  and  little  college-wide  influence,"  contains  key 
administrators,  faculty,  and  directors.  This  finding  may  be 
interpreted  with  regard  to  other  studies  of  leadership  and 
informal  organization  which  clearly  show  that  key  administrators, 
for  example,  do  not  possess  power  or  influence  simply  because 
of  their  position  within  the  organization.  Conversely, 
full-time  instructional  faculty  members  possessing  no  line 
authority  are  able  to  exercise  informal  leadership  such  as 
that  indicated  in  Table  3.  The  division  directors  of  Little 
River  did  not  possess  what  is  traditionally  known  as  line 
authority.  Their  role  was  more  of  a supervisory  nature 
including  power  to  recommend  certain  actions,  such  as  the 
hiring  of  personnel.  Other  directors  held  staff  positions 
with  the  college,  e.g.  , research  and  development.  Their 
showing  as  leaders  in  this  study  represents  yet  further 
insight  into  the  nature  of  a collegial  model  which  functions 
to  afford  wide  participation  in  decision-making  and 

Perceptions  of  Leadership  by  Key  Administrators 

Mean  column  placement,  the  factor  described  previously, 
was  an  assessment  by  the  leaders  of  the  reputation  for 


Perceptions  of  Leadership  by  Key  Administrative  Leaders  and 
Other  Leaders 


Leader  Mean 
Code  Column 

Placement 
by  Admin- 
istrators 


Ranking  Mean  Ranking 

by  Admin-  Column  by  Other 

istrators  Placement  Leaders 

by  Other 
Leaders 


U)  (2) 


(3)  (4)  (5) 


10. 5 

18 


23 


10. 5 

15.5 

13 


4.59 


3.59 

3.44 


2.50 


3.19 


2.59 


10 

12 

18 

23 


11 


4 (continued) 


Column 
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by  Admin- 


Ranking 
by  Admin- 
istrators 


Column 
Placement 
by  Other 
Leaders 


Ranking 
by  Other 
Leaders 


(1)  (2) 


(4)  (5) 


2.56 

2.11 

1.89 


15.5 


2.67  20 


2.94 


1.60  27 


leadership  of  each  college  leader.  The  writer  believed 
that  it  would  be  of  value  to  determine  whether  there  was 
a relationship  between  the  perceptions  of  leadership  held 
by  the  non-key  administrative  leaders  and  the  perceptions 
of  leadership  held  by  the  administrators  named  as  leaders. 
To  compute  this  relationship  a correlation  formula  was 
utilized.  The  mean  column  placement  for  each  leader  was 
calculated  separately  for  the  key  administrative  leader 
ratings  and  then,  for  the  non-key  administrative  leader 
ratings.  These  two  values  are  shown  for  each  leader  in 
Table  4,  columns  {2)  and  (4).  Rankings  were  then  made 
of  the  leaders  using  the  data  in  the  above  named  columns. 
The  resulting  rankings  are  listed  in  columns  (3)  and  (5) 
respectively . 

The  procedure  employed  for  calculating  the  correlation 
described  above  was  the  Spearman  Rank  Order  Correlation. 

The  ranks  found  in  columns  (3)  and  (5)  of  Table  4 were 
compared  with  the  use  of  the  following  formula: 

R = 1 - 6(d2) 

n(n2  - 1) 

The  symbols  in  the  formula  have  the  following  meanings. 

The  n equals  the  number  of  subjects  which  in  this  case 
was  twenty-seven.  The  difference  between  the  two  ranks 
of  each  leader  is  represented  by  the  letter  d.  Capital 
R symbolizes  the  relationship  existing  between  the  two 
sets  of  rankings. 


.92  relationship 


exist  between 


perceptions  of  leadership  held  by  the  administrative 
leaders  and  those  held  by  the  non-administrative  leaders. 
Statistically,  the  correlation  is  a relatively  high  one 
and  is  meaningful  for  this  study  of  a community  college. 

The  relationship  of  .92  suggests  that  leaders  of  the 
college  holding  administrative  positions  are  about  as 
aware  of  the  reputation  for  leadership  of  the  twenty- seven 
leaders  as  are  the  other  leaders  who  hold  no  administrative 
positions.  The  literature  on  informal  organization  and 
leadership  strongly  suggest  that  successful  administrators 
are  both  aware  of  and  make  use  of  the  informal  leadership 
of  their  organizations.  Assuming  the  validity  of  the  research 
supporting  the  above  claim,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
administrators  of  Little  River  Community  College  were 
aware  of  the  leaders  in  the  college  social  system. 

College-Wide  Influence  of  Leaders 

The  first  two  categories  discussed  under  the  previous 
topic,  mean  column  placement  (see  Appendix  C) , were 
combined  to  obtain  another  factor,  college-wide  leadership. 

The  two  categories  used  were:  (1)  exceptionally  strong 

college-wide  influence  and  (2)  strong  college-wide 
influence.  The  raw  score  for  each  leader  was  calculated 
from  the  sum  of  the  nominations  given  by  the  twenty-seven 
leaders  in  the  two  categories  mentioned  above.  Rankings 
were  then  made  of  the  leaders  based  upon  the  raw  score 
Table  9). 


data  (see 


College-Wide  Influence  of  Leaders 


Leader 

Code 


Exceptionally 


A President  22 
B Vice-Pres.  20 
C Vice-Pres.  16 


E Vice-Pres.  6 


G Director  1 
H Director  1 
I Assoc. Vice- Pres.  0 


13 

12 


K Director 
L Director 
M Director 
N Director 
O Director 
p Director 


10 

10 


Director 
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Instructor 
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Director 

Instructor 

Instructor 

Instructor 


Director 


Leader  Influence  with  College  District  and  State  Leaders 


Leader  Code 


Vice- Pres . 

Director 

Director 

Instructor 


Director 

Director 

Director 

Director 


Instructor 


6 (continued) 


Director 

Director 

Instructor 

Instructor 

Instructor 

Director 


In  Table  5 the  reader  will  observe  that  a total  score 
for  the  two  categories  representing  college-wide  influence 
is  shown  in  column  (4) . The  leader's  score  is  the 
number  of  times  out  of  a possible  fifty-two  (twenty-six 
leaders  other  than  himself  times  two)  he  was  nominated. 
Three  key  administrators,  leaders  A,  B,  and  c,  received 
slightly  less  than  half  of  the  possible  number  of 
nominations.  The  reader  may  conclude  that  this  finding 
is  indicative  of  a lack  of  consensus  by  the  leaders 
themselves  regarding  key  administrators  having  college- 
wide leadership.  There  is  a near  consensus  by  the  leaders, 
however,  upon  a low  degree  of  college-wide  influence  by 
four  other  key  administrators  (leaders  u,  I,  S,  and  R) . 

Since  the  top  three  leaders  (A,  B,  and  C)  received  fewer 
than  half  of  the  possible  score  for  college-wide  influence 
and  of  those  remaining,  only  ten  leaders  received  over  10 
percent  of  fifty-two  possible  votes,  the  data  show  a marked 
variation  of  agreement  regarding  college -wide  leadership. 

The  findings  are  excellent  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
group  sharing  of  decision-making  in  the  sense  that  many 
people  exercise  college-wide  leadership.  As  a consequence, 
there  seemed  to  be  confusion  when  such  a question  was  asked. 
Who  exerts  extremely  strong  or  strong  college-wide  leader- 
ship? The  obvious  answer  was  that  some  did  to  some  extent 
but,  at  the  same  time,  many  shared  in  the  process. 


Leader  Influence 


College  District 


State  Leaders 


The  data  for  another  factor,  influence  with  college 
district  and/or  state  leaders,  are  shown  in  Table  6. 
Interview  Guide  B (see  Appendix  C)  contained  a question 
requesting  each  leader  to  identify  those  other  leaders  on 
the  list  of  twenty-seven  persons  who  had  influence  with 
college  district  and/or  state  leaders  through  whom  they 
could  get  things  done  for  the  college.  Column  (2)  of 
Table  6 contains  for  each  of  the  college  leaders  the  number 
of  times  he  was  identified  as  possessing  such  influence 
by  the  other  twenty-six  leaders. 

The  data  in  Table  6 show  that  fifteen  college  leaders 
were  nominated  by  one  or  more  of  the  twenty -seven  leaders 
as  having  influence  with  college  district  or  state  leaders 
through  whom  support  could  be  gathered  for  the  college. 

Among  the  fifteen  named  were  seven  key  administrators 
(dean  level  and  above) , six  directors,  and  two  instructional 
faculty  members.  The  data  stand  in  contrast  to  findings 
of  studies  of  leadership  in  communities  where  few,  if  any, 
educational  leaders  were  named  as  influentials  in  the 
community.  Although  it  was  not  certain  that  these  persons 
in  Little  River  held  leadership  roles  in  the  community, 
the  data  unequivocally  show  a consensus  by  the  college 
leaders  that  some  definite  relationships  existed  between 
college  leaders  and  the  community.  The  reader  will  notice, 
particularly,  that  leaders  A and  B were  highly  regarded 


as  having  associations  with  college  district  and/or  state 
leaders.  Although  the  next  three  persons,  leaders  K,  C,  and 
Q,  were  named  fewer  times  than  the  first  two,  it  is  meaning- 
ful that  each  of  them  were  named  by  30  percent  or  more 
of  the  leaders.  Two  of  the  three  persons,  leaders  K and 
C,  received  in  excess  of  50  percent  leader  agreement 
regarding  their  ties  with  leaders  outside  the  college. 

The  positions  held  by  leaders  A and  B have  remained 
first  and  second,  respectively,  on  reputation  for  college 
leadership,  college-wide  influence,  and  also  on  this 
factor,  ties  with  leaders  outside  the  college.  The  belief 
is  generally  held  that  a leader’s  position  in  an  organization 
and/or  community  is  related  to  the  power  resources  which 
he  uses.  With  regard  to  leaders  A and  B it  may  be 
hypothesized  that  their  strong  positions  of  leadership 
within  the  college  bears  a relationship  to  their  ties  with 
community  and/or  state  leaders.  A study  of  the  college 
district  and  its  relationship  to  the  selected  college  would 
be  helpful  in  testing  the  above  hypothesis. 

Leader  Influence  with  College  District  and/or  State 
Agencies 

The  reader  will  note  a similarity  between  this  factor, 
leader  influence  with  agencies  of  the  college  district 
and/or  state,  and  the  previous  factor,  influence  with 
leaders  of  the  college  district  and/or  state.  The  distinction 
was  made  in  this  study  with  the  belief  that  some  persons 
held  ties  with  persons  but  not  agencies  or  organizations  and 
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Leader  Influence  with  College  District  and  State  Agencies 


Vice-Pres. 


Vice- Pres. 


Director 

Director 

Assoc.  Vice-Pres. 

Instructor 

Director 

Director 

Director 

Director 

Director 

Director 

Director 


Instructor 
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Director 

Director 

Instructor 

Instructor 

Instructor 


Director 
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vice  versa.  It  might  be  argued  that,  of  necessity,  there 
would  be  overlapping  of  varying  degrees  and  to  this  the 
writer  must  concede.  However,  he  is  hopeful  that  the 
reader  will  be  able  to  detect  the  usefulness  of  the 
distinction  when  he  studies  the  data  shown  in  Table  7. 

The  persons  named  as  college  leaders  were  asked  to 
identify  from  the  list  of  twenty-seven  college  leaders 
any  of  the  persons  other  than  themselves  whom  they  knew 
to  possess  ties  or  influence  with  college  district  and/or 
state  agencies  (or  organizations)  through  whom  they  could 
get  things  done  for  the  college.  The  data  collected 
with  the  above  question  (see  Appendix  C)  appear  in  Table 
7,  column  (2)  as  a raw  score.  Each  time  the  leader  was 
identified  was  counted  as  one  nomination. 

The  reader  will  note  that  sixteen  persons  were  named 
one  or  more  times  on  this  factor.  Although  those  persons 
identified  represent  only  one  more  than  the  number  of 
leaders  named  on  the  previous  factor,  it  should  be 
emphasized  that  two  persons,  leaders  Z and  AA,  who  received 
no  votes  on  the  previous  factor  appear  on  this  list. 

Leader  H,  a director,  named  by  one  leader  on  Table  6, 
received  no  votes  on  Table  7.  Five  persons  (leaders  A,  B, 
C,  E,  and  K)  were  identified  by  over  30  percent  of  the 
leaders  and  three  of  the  five,  leaders  A,  B,  and  K,  were 
named  by  more  than  half.  Several  leaders  changed  position 
slightly  when  influence  with  outside  leaders  was  compared 
with  influence  with  agencies  and/or  organizations.  For 


example,  leader  R dropped  from  a rank  of  13. S to  10.5 
(see  summary  Table  9) . Two  of  the  most  obvious  changes 
in  position  were  those  of  leader  I,  a female  associate 
vice-president,  and  leader  J,  a female  instructional  faculty 
member.  The  two  drops  in  position  noted  above  were  probably 
related  to  the  acknowledged  family  responsibilities  of  the 
women  which  tended  to  limit  their  activities  with  agencies 
and  organizations  of  the  college  district  and  state. 

College  Committee  Participation  by  the  Leaders 

Committee  participation  by  the  leaders  was  used  as 
a fifth  factor  for  determining  extent  of  leadership  in  the 
selected  college.  The  choice  of  this  factor  was  made  in 
light  of  research  on  groups  which  indicates  a relationship 
between  the  interactions  among  persons  and  their  leadership 
positions  within  groups.  Since  committee  members  were 
elected  it  was  also  felt  that  this  was  a valid  reason  for 


the  use  of  this  factor.  For  this  study  it  was  assumed 
that  leaders  who  participated  in  the  activities  of  committees 
would  probably  hold  greater  positions  of  leadership  in  the 
informal  organization  than  would  nonparticipating  leaders. 
Especially  at  Little  River  was  this  factor  believed  to 
be  of  significance  because  of  the  pervading  influence  of 
the  committee  structure  and  the  tradition  of  participatory 
democracy  common  to  the  collegial  model. 

In  Table  8 the  data  are  shown  on  leader  participation 
on  college  committees.  The  data  listed  as  raw  scores 
in  column  (2)  were  obtained  in  the  following  manner.  First, 
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interesting  variations 


in  the  rankings  of  the  leaders  compared  with  their  rankings 
on  previous  factors.  For  example,  of  leaders  A,  B,  and  C 
who  ranked  consistently  at  the  top  on  the  previously 
discussed  factors,  only  leader  A was  among  the  top  five  on 
this  factor.  Leader  B placed  seventh  and,  most  surprisingly, 
leaders  C and  D ranked  twentieth  and  21.5,  respectively. 

The  reasons  for  these  extreme  changes  in  rank  could  be  due 
to  any  of  a number  of  factors  such  as  administrative  duties, 
delegation  of  committee  responsibilities  to  other  persons 
on  the  staff,  or  lack  of  faith  in  the  committee  structure. 
The  last  one  of  these  reasons  is  most  unlikely  when,  for 
example,  it  was  widely  known  that  both  leader  C,  a vice- 
president,  and  leader  D,  a dean,  often  assisted  committees 
and  met  with  groups  working  on  various  problems  and 
projects  of  the  college.  The  most  likely  reason  seemed  to 
be  the  first  one,  administrative  responsibilities,  although 
the  second  possibility,  delegation  of  some  committee 
activities  to  other  staff  members,  was  known  to  exist  in 
varying  degrees. 

Committee  participation  by  female  leaders  was  no  small 
element  in  the  college.  The  reader  should  observe  that 
leader  L,  a female  director,  received  the  largest  raw 
score  and  leaders  J and  I held  ranks  five  and  six, 
respectively  (see  also  Table  9) . Leader  J was  a female 
instructional  faculty  member  and  leader  I was  a female 


^-president . Also,  of  great  ii 


the  position  of  another  female,  leader  X,  who  ranked  fourth 
from  the  bottom  on  reputation  for  leadership,  mean  column 
placement  (see  Tables  3 and  4),  and  was  not  mentioned 
by  any  leader  in  regard  to  two  other  factors  (see  Tables 
6 and  7) . On  this  factor,  committee  participation,  leader 
X,  an  instructional  faculty  member,  ranked  nine  (see 
Table  9) , Her  change  in  rank  was  a notable  one  indeed.  The 
committee  organization,  then,  seemed  to  be  the  primary  means 
for  participation  in  college  affairs  by  female  leaders. 
Although  holding  only  one  key  administrative  position  in 
the  college,  the  women  leaders  had  utilized  the  committee 
as  means  for  exerting  and  developing  their  leadership. 

Leader  K represented  the  most  significant  shift  of 
position  when  rank  on  mean  column  placement  (Table  3) 
was  compared  with  rank  on  this  factor,  college  committee 
participation.  It  appears  that  in  this  one  case  the 
leaders  of  the  college  had  underestimated  his  leadership 
potential.  He  not  only  held  a rank  of  3.5  on  this  factor 
(see  Table  8),  but  was  also  ranked  third  and  second, 
respectively,  by  the  leaders  on  influence  with  outside 
leaders  and  agencies  (see  Tables  6,  7,  and  9).  A finding 
such  as  this  seems  to  provide  evidence  for  the  use  of 
combinations  of  factors  for  studies  seeking  to  identify 
leadership  and  informal  organization. 


Summary  of  Leader  Rankings 


The  rankings  on  the  six  factors  by  the  twenty-seven 
college  leaders  discussed  in  this  chapter  are  summarised 
for  the  reader  in  Table  9.  Each  factor  was  believed  to 
be  a contributor  to  the  final  extent  of  influence  placement 
of  the  leaders.  To  calculate  the  final  placement  of  each 
leader,  a mean  ranking  was  made  of  his  placement  on  all  of 
the  six  factors  (columns  (1)  through  (6) , Table  9) . The 
resulting  value  is  shown  in  column  (7) . Using  the  values 
found  in  column  (7)  the  leaders  were  ranked  as  shown  in 
column  (8) . 

The  final  placement  of  the  college  leaders  (see 
column  (8)  ) , gives  the  reader  some  striking  evidence  of 
the  distribution  of  leadership  in  the  selected  college. 

For  example,  within  the  first  thirteen  ranks  there  was 
nearly  an  even  balance  between  key  administrators  and  other 
leaders .with  key  administrators  numbering  seven  and  other 
college  leaders  numbering  six.  When  the  entire  group  of 
twenty-seven  leaders  was  divided  into  two  groups,  the 
reader  ldll  discover  that  as  many  female  leaders  were  in 
the  top  group  as  in  the  lower  one.  (Leaders  I,  J,  L,  M, 

N,  0,  T,  X were  females.)  Although  the  top  five  persons 
held  high  status  positions  in  the  college,  their  influence 
with  the  faculty  probably  resulted  more  from  their  modes  of 
leadership  than  from  the  position  which  they  occupied. 

This  claim  is  made  because  the  leaders  were  asked  to 
consider  the  twenty-seven  persons  on  the  list  (see 


Appendix  C)  as  leaders  without  regard  to  the  status  positions 
which  they  held.  Following  the  top  five  ranked  leaders 
mentioned  above  were  female  leaders  I,  J , and  L.  This 
group  consisted  of  a key  administrative  leader,  a director, 
and  an  instructional  faculty  member.  The  positions  of  these 
leaders  were  expected  when  their  rankings  with  regard  to 
committee  activity  were  studied  (see  Column  (6),  Table  9). 
Leader  L,  a director,  occupied  rank  one,  leader  J,  an 
instructor,  held  rank  five,  and  leader  1,  an  associate 
vice-president, ranked  six.  These  findings  bring  to  mind 
once  again  the  importance  of  the  role  of  the  committee 
organization  through  which  these  three  persons  gained 
influence.  Although  the  writer  cannot  be  certain,  it  is 
possible  that  these  leaders  mentioned  above  as  well  as  many 
others  on  the  list  might  have  either  been  excluded  or 
else  have  held  much  lower  rankings  had  they  been  deprived 
of  opportunities  for  participation  in  collegial  decision- 
making activities  available  to  them  at  Little  River. 

Levels  of  Influence  Held  by  the  College  Leaders 

The  mean  rankings  of  the  college  leaders  as  shown  in 
Table  9,  column  (7) , were  used  to  divide  the  group  into  four 
categories.  The  four  categories  and  their  values  were  as 
follows : 

Key  Influential  2.08  --  9.83 

Top  Influential  10.08  --13.91 

Influential  14.08  --17.66 

Lesser  Influential  18.16--23.00 
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Directors 

Academic  areas 

Faculty 

Counselors 
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Administrators 

Directors 

Faculty 


Educational  Level  Attained 
Masters  Specialist  Doctorate 


Key  Administrators 


Directors 


Faculty 
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The  levels  of  influence  as  shown  by  the  above  classification 
will  be  used  in  Chapter  XV  for  discussions  of  socioinetric 
choices  made  by  the  leaders. 

Characteristics  of  the  Leaders 

In  Table  10  the  reader  will  find  a listing  of  the 
leaders  and  a short  description  of  each  one.  Names  were 
randomly  assigned  to  preserve  anonymity  and  for  purposes 
of  discussion  in  later  chapters. 

Following  the  table  mentioned  above  will  be  an  anlysis 
of  tile  characteristics  of  the  leaders.  The  data  were 
taken  primarily  from  the  first  section  of  Interview  Guide  B 
(see  Appendix  C) . Other  data,  however,  were  extracted  by 
permission  from  the  personnel  files  of  the  selected 
college.  The  characteristics  which  will  be  presented  in 
summary  are  as  follows:  sex,  age,  educational  level 

attained,  years  of  experience  in  the  field  of  education, 
years  of  employment  by  the  selected  college,  and  concentra- 
tion of  leadership  by  campus  location. 

By  sexual  makeup,  the  group  of  twenty-seven  leaders 
identified  for  this  study  included  nineteen  males  and 
eight  females  as  shown  in  Table  11.  Ratios  of  men  to  women 
according  to  role  were  as  follows:  Key  administrators: 

nine  to  one;  Directors:  two  to  one;  and  instructional 

faculty:  three  to  two.  No  full-time  counselors  of  either 

sex  were  identified  as  leaders . It  was  apparent  that  women 
held  fewer  positions  of  leadership  than  did  men,  particularly 


in  the  directorships  and  key  administrative  posts.  However, 
these  data  may  also  be  interpreted  in  another  way. 

To  illustrate , the  percentage  of  women  leaders  by  category 
was  obviously  greater  than  could  normally  be  expected  at 
most  colleges . Among  those  persons  named  as  leaders , 
women  represented  10  percent  of  the  administrators,  34 
percent  of  the  directors,  and  60  percent  of  the  instructional 

The  leaders  were  also  classified  by  five  age  groups 
(see  Table  11) . The  largest  category  (ages  31  - 40)  included 
twelve  leaders.  Analyzed  by  role,  70  percent  of  the 
administrators  fell  into  this  age  group.  More  dispersion 
of  ages  existed  among  the  directors  with  about  the  same 
number  in  each  of  categories  two  (31  - 40)  and  three 
(41  - 50) . The  first  (21  - 30)  and  fourth  (51  - 60) 
categories  also  included  directors.  Instructional  faculty 
members  were  less  well  dispersed.  Three  were  in  the 
youngest  group  and  the  other  two  were  in  the  third  group. 


Educational  level  of  the  leaders  is  a third  characteristic 
shown  on  Table  11.  Among  the  directors  and  key  administrators, 
53  percent  held  a doctorate  degree  and  one  held  a specialist 
degree.  Master's  degree  work  had  been  completed  by  all 
faculty  leaders  and  by  60  percent  of  the  directors.  No 
college  leader  had  less  than  a master's  degree  and  many  of 
the  leaders  had  taken  considerable  course  work  beyond  this 
level.  For  example,  one  leader  is  known  to  have  earned  a 
second  master's  degree. 


Years  in  the  field  of  education  by  the  college  leaders 
are  also  shown  on  Table  11.  Among  key  administrators, 

60  percent  had  been  engaged  in  educational  activities  for 
over  eleven  years  and  none  for  fewer  than  two  years.  All 
directorships  were  held  by  persons  who  had  been  in  the 
field  over  four  years.  Four  of  those  persons  had  served  for 
over  eleven  years.  Instructional  faculty  leaders  were  found 
in  all  four  categories.  None  of  them,  however,  had  been  in 
the  profession  for  fewer  than  two  years.  The  above  data 
suggest  that  though  persons  in  their  early  twenties  were 
often  hired  by  the  college,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe 
a leader  took  some  time.  Although 
r other  colleges  were  not  available,  the 
t the  decision-making  process  at  Little 
such  a manner  as  to  encourage  and, 
indeed,  accelerate  greater  development  of  youthful 
leaders.  One  administrative  leader,  for  example,  had  only 
been  in  the  field  between  two  and  three  years  and  four 
persons  had  only  served  the  profession  between  seven 

Years  of  service  with  the  selected  college  are  also 
shown  in  Table  11.  The  reader  will  notice  that  a majority 
of  the  leaders  had  been  employed  by  the  college  for  over 
three  years.  However,  there  were  opportunities  for  persons 
having  leadership  potential  as  shown  by  the  seven  persons 
with  fewer  than  three  years  tenure  with  the  college. 

Though  the  data  show  that  among  administrators,  70  percent 
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had  served  the  organization  for  over  three  years , yet 
leaders  were  found  in  each  category.  From  studying  the 
data  the  reader  will  discover  that  two-thirds  of  the 
directors  had  been  with  the  selected  college  over  four 
years.  This  finding  could  be  indicative  of  a college 
practice  of  promoting  capable  leaders  from  within  the 
organization.  Other  directors,  however,  must  have  been 
hired  directly  or  promoted  after  a short  tenure  as  indicated 
by  the  data.  Instructional  faculty  were  encouraged  in  many 
ways  to  develop  leadership  by  participating  on  committees, 
the  major  ones  having  representation  from  the  Faculty 
Association  Steering  Committee  and  each  of  the  faculty 
units.  The  data  here  do  not  show  that  leaders  emerged 
before  the  end  of  two  years.  However,  after  that  time  some 
faculty  were  identified  as  participating  leaders  of  the 
college.  Many  educational  writers  have  speculated  as  to 
why  more  faculty  members  do  not  concern  themselves  with 
leadership  roles  and  participate  more  actively.  One  of 
the  reasons  given  is  that  the  instructors  are  concerned 
primarily  with  teaching  their  discipline.  This  is  granted 
as  one  of  the  possible  reasons  existing  at  the  selected 
college.  However,  other  factors  were  likely  to  be  more 
plausible.  For  example,  direct  participation  was  afforded 
by  means  of  faculty  votes  taken  on  such  matters  as  the 
establishment  of  new  courses.  Also,  more  limited  leader- 
ship opportunities  were 


provided  through  small  faculty 


unit  groups.  Each  of  these  political- interdisciplinary 
units  elected  representatives  to  the  major  standing  com- 
mitees  of  the  college. 

A much  discussed  topic  among  students  of  organization 
is  the  relationship  between  interaction  resulting  from 
working  closely  with  others  and  sentiment  or  feeling 
about  each  other.  The  data  shown  in  Table  11  on  concentration 
of  leadership  by  campus  location  may  have  relevance  to  the 
topic  mentioned  above.  For  example,  since  sixteen  of  the 
twenty-seven  leaders  were  physically  housed  at  West  End 
Campus,  it  is  possible  that  their  feelings  toward  one 
another  had  been  positively  shaped  by  their  daily  interac- 
tion. Likewise,  the  same  may  be  true  for  those  having 
offices  on  the  East  Shore  Campus.  The  next  chapter  dealing 
with  groups  of  persons  will  present  findings  which 
support,  at  least  to  some  extent,  the  existence  of  groups 
of  leaders  who  daily  interact  with  one  another.  At  this 
point  it  seems  appropriate  to  suggest  that  more  sentiment 
would  be  likely  to  exist  should  the  selected  college 
abandon  the  multi -campus  organization  for  a single  college 
location.  The  third  college  campus,  Washington  Campus,  had 
only  two  persons  named  as  leaders . The  reader  should 

scheduled  to  be  the  first  of  four  locations  to  be  phased 
out  when  the  college  occupies  permanent  quarters.  The 
temporary  nature  of  the  location  may  provide  some  explanation 


for  the  few  leaders  who  were  found  there.  The  fourth 
college  location,  Cabot  Campus,  was  not  shown  on  the  table 

believes  that  there  were  probably  several  reasons  for  the 
absence  of  leaders  there.  One  of  them  has  to  do  with  the 
nature  of  the  vocational  classes  which  were  held  there. 

In  the  main,  the  instructors  were  free  for  fewer  hours  of 
interaction  with  the  faculty  members  of  other  disciplines. 
Also,  numerically,  they  were  fewer  in  number  than  faculty 
members  in  the  academic  areas. 

Chapter  Summary 

Chapter  IV  contained  a discussion  of  the  placement 
of  the  twenty-seven  identified  college  leaders  on  each  of 
six  factors.  The  factors  used  in  the  study  were:  (1) 

nominations  as  a leader,  (2)  relative  reputation  for 
leadership  (mean  column  placement),  (3)  college-wide 
leadership,  (4)  ties  with  college  district  and/or  state 
organizations,  (5)  ties  with  college  district  or  state 
agencies  or  organizations,  and  (6)  participation  on 
college  committees.  Each  factor  was  given  equal  weight  and 
used  for  calculating  a final  placement  for  each  leader. 

Leader  characteristics  were  also  presented  by  means 
of  a brief  sketch  on  each  leader  and  by  a table  summarizing 
key  characteristics.  The  leaders  were  found  to  be  composed 
of  ten  key  administrators,  twelve  directors,  and  five  instruc- 
tors. Discussion  and  analyses  of  the  leader  characteristics 


were  included.  The  chapter  which  follows  shows 
interrelationships  among  the  leaders  identified 
described  in  Chapter  IV. 


CHAPTER 


INFORMAL  AND  FORMAL  INTERRELATIONSHIPS 
AMONG  THE  INFLUENTIALS 

Interrelationships,  both  informal  and  formal,  among 
the  college  influentials  will  be  examined  and  discussed 
within  this  chapter.  Using  the  interview  data  from 
Interview  Guide  B (see  Appendices  B and  C) , a number  of 
interrelationships  were  identified.  Among  those  of  an 
informal  type  were:  (1)  close  friendships,  (2)  project 

friends  and  project  opponents,  and  (3)  other  informal  and 
social  groups.  The  formal  associations  found  to  exist 
which  will  be  discussed  were:  (1)  college  committees, 

(2)  professional  organizations,  and  (3)  community  organizations. 
The  above  categories  will  be  presented  by  means  of  tables, 
figures , and  narrative . 

Informal  Interrelationships 

Close  Friendships 

The  college  leaders  were  given  a list  of  twenty-seven 
leaders  as  part  of  Interview  Guide  B (see  Appendix  C) . 

They  were  asked  to  identify  those  persons  whom  they  regarded 
as  close  friends . The  term  * ‘ close  friends • • was  explained 
as  a relationship  existing  between  two  or  more  persons 
including,  but  also  extending  beyond, the  school  day  and 
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professional  duties.  Those  leaders  whose  choices  of 
other  leaders  were  reciprocated  were  called  mutual  choices. 

For  example,  leader  A chooses  leader  B and  leader  B also 
chooses  leader  A.  In  many  instances  unilateral  (non- 
mutual) choices  were  made.  To  illustrate,  leader  C 
chooses  leader  D as  a close  friend.  Leader  D,  however, 
does  not  identify  leader  C as  a close  friend.  No 
limitations  were  placed  on  the  leaders  as  to  how  many 
persons  on  the  list  could  be  identified  as  close  friends. 

Figure  1 represents  the  mutual  choices  made  among  the 
college  leaders.  The  reader  will  note,  for  example,  that 
the  line  connecting  leaders  E and  B indicates  that  each 
chose  the  other  as  close  friends.  Other  leaders  have  no 
lines  connecting  them  with  other  leaders  (e.g. , leaders 
A,  L,  and  0),  meaning  simply  that  no  mutual  choices  were 
recorded.  In  many  of  the  cases  where  no  leader  is 
connected  with  another  as  in  Figure  1,  the  leader  chose 
others  as  close  friends.  Also,  in  other  cases,  others 
chose  a leader  as  close  friend  but  the  choice  was  not 
returned. 

The  use  of  concentric  circles  indicates  level  of  repu- 
tation for  leadership  in  the  college.  In  Chapter  ZV  the 
leaders  were  divided  into  four  groups  based  on  their  mean 
column  placement  by  the  twenty -seven  leaders.  The  four 
levels  were:  key  influentials,  top  influentials,  influentials, 

and  lesser  influentials . Xey  influentials  are  represented 


Figure  X:  Mutual  Choices  of  Friendship  Among  Influentials 


by  the  innermost  circle.  Circles  2,  3,  and  4,  counting 
outward,  include  top  influentials,  influentials,  and  lesser 
influentials,  respectively. 

There  were  eighty-eight  choices  made  by  the  twenty- 
seven  influentials,  fifty-four  of  which  were  mutual 
choices.  Thirty-four  were  unilateral  choices.  Seven  of  the 
leaders  made  no  choices  for  various  reasons.  Only  fourteen 
persons,  slightly  over  half,  were  recipients  of  mutual 
choices.  The  remaining  persons  chose  unilaterally  from 
one  to  five  others,  with  three  choosing  two  persons  each. 

Among  the  eighty-eight  mutual  choices,  one  key  influential, 
leader  C,  received  eight  choices  or  nearly  14  percent  of  all 
mutual  choices  made.  Key  influential  E and  lesser 
influential  U both  received  six  mutual  choices.  Leaders 
C and  E both  held  positions  of  vice-president  in  the  college 
and  leader  U held  the  post  of  dean.  Of  the  seven  lesser 
influentials  (outer  circle)  only  two  of  them  (leaders  U 
and  X)  received  mutual  choices.  Of  these  two,  leader  was 
chosen  only  by  leader  T,  but  the  other  one,  leader  U,  was 
chosen  by  six  others.  Two  other  college  leaders  (F  and  B) 
both  received  five  mutual  choices  of  friendship.  Leader 
F was  a dean  and  leader  H was  a director.  Leader  H was 
young,  aggressive,  and  generally  had  something  to  say  on 
most  topics.  His  dedication  and  drive  seemed  to  attract 
similar  persons  to  him.  Leader  F was  also  young  and 
aggressive  but  appeared  to  the  writer  as  being  more  thorough 
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and  suave  in  dealing  with  others.  He  also  held  superior 
educational  credentials  (see  Table  10).  Particularly  in 
the  Student  Services  Division  of  the  College,  but  also 
among  key  persons  in  academic  affairs  (e.g.,  leader  C) 
he  was  held  in  high  regard. 

Leaders  in  the  inner  circle  received  more  mutual 
choices  than  did  the  leaders  in  any  of  the  other  three 
circles.  The  finding  is  not  unexpected,  however,  since 
other  studies  have  shown  that  the  key  influentials  usually 
possess  more  ties  than  those  having  lesser  influence.  The 
reader  will  also  notice  that  the  mutual  choices  tend  to 
descend  toward  the  outward  circles.  One  exception  is  found 
among  the  influentials  (circle  three)  where  there  is  one  more 
mutual  choice  than  was  found  in  circle  two.  The  inflated 
number  of  mutual  choices  in  circle  three  is  due  to  the 
number  of  ties  possessed  by  leader  S.  His  ties  were  with 
two  key  influentials,  leaders  E and  C,  two  top  influentials, 
leaders  p and  H,  and  leader  U,  a lesser  influential.  Leader 
S (see  Table  10)  held  the  position  of  Assistant  to  the 
Vice-President  in  the  college. 

Leader  A shows  no  mutual  choices.  However,  it  should 
be  reported  that  he  was  the  recipient  of  unilateral  choices 
from  the  other  leaders.  Because  of  his  key  administrative 
position  he  declined  to  identify  any  particular  persons  as 
close  friends.  He  said  that  he  chose  to  consider  all  as 
friends  in  one  way  or  another. 


Stable  Informal  Friendship  Groups 
Among  College  Leaders 
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significant  ties  among  the  leaders.  He  had  mutual  ties 
with  two  key  influentials,  leaders  E and  C , two  top 
influentials,  leaders  F and  H,  and  two  influentials,  leaders 
N and  S.  The  ties  of  leader  U have  also  been  important  to 
his  promotion  to  a key  administrative  post  in  the 
organization  within  the  years  covered  by  the  study.  Not 
insignificant  were  his  long  standing  ties  with  key 
influential  C prior  to  his  coming  t 
From  the  data  it  is  apparent  th 
friendship  groups  of  the  leaders  with 
membership  existed  in  the  college.  Fo 
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two  (circle  with  broken  line) , however,  omits  leader  B, 
retains  leaders  D,  E,  C,  but  adds  leader  r.  Group  three 
(circle  with  dotted  lines)  broadens  to  include  leaders 
S and  U,  the  two  rising  administrators  discussed  in  the 
previous  section.  Leader  D is  not  included  within  this 
third  group  but  leader  C again  is  shown  as  a member.  The 
fourth  group  is  shown  by  a combination  of  dots  and  broken 
lines.  Leader  C,  the  only  leader  who  was  included  within 
all  four  circles  of  mutual  choices,  is  shown  with  leaders 

Five  leaders  are  shown  outside  the  stable  informal 
groups.  Broken  lines  are  used  to  show  their  ties  with 
persons  in  the  groups.  These  ties  do  not  mean  that  these 
persons  outside  have  ties  with  all  members  of  the  group 
but  only  with  the  one  to  which  they  are  connected  with 
the  broken  line. 

Leader  C,  a vice-president  of  the  college,  was  shown 
as  a member  of  all  four  stable  informal  groups  as  mentioned 
previously.  His  ties  had  been  established  within  slightly 
more  than  two  years.  By  several  reports,  these  ties  were 
generally  made  within  the  last  year  of  the  study  period. 
Leader  E,  one  of  the  old  guard  administrators,  indicated 
strength  by  his  relationships  with  three  of  the  four  groups. 
He  was  also  a vice-president  of  the  college.  Leader  B, 
a key  influential  and  executive  vice-president  of  the 
college,  belonged  only  to  group  one.  However,  the.  reader 


should  know  that  further  ties  were  probably  considered 
unnecessary  because  each  of  the  members  (leaders  C , D , 


and  E)  was  a key  influential  having  ties  with  other  lesser 
leaders.  Among  the  members  of  group  one  only  leader  D , 
a dean,  was  not  a vice-president  of  the  college. 

Although  several  women  were  identified  as  leaders  in 
Chapter iv,  only  one  (leader  N)  was  among  those  shown  in 
Figure  2.  It  appears  that  she  was  the  key  link  of  the 
women  (leaders  J,  M,  T,  and  X)  to  the  administration  of 
the  college.  The  women  to  whom  she  related  had  become 
known  as  leaders  in  regard  to  their  participation  in  the 
Faculty  Association  steering  Committee.  Leader  M,  one  of 
the  women,  had  been  recently  promoted  from  within  the 


college.  It  is  probable  that  both  her  leadership  expressed 
through  the  Faculty  Association  Steering  Committee  as  well 
as  her  ties  with  the  administration  were  positive  factors 
contributing  to  her  rise  in  position. 

Only  directors  and  key  administrators  were  shown  in 
Figure  2 as  members  of  the  four  overlapping  groups.  The 
membership  of  these  groups  was  indicative  of  their  mutual 
choices  of  only  top  administrators  and  directors.  The 
finding  deserves  no  particular  concern,  however,  because 
many  of  the  directors  were  one-half  time  instructors. 

Also,  of  the  five  full-time  instructors  identified  as  leaders, 
three  persons  (leaders  J,  T,  and  X)  are  shown  as  having 
ties  with  a member  of  one  of  the  groups,  leader  N. 
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ties  with  leader  N are  through  leader  M,  a female  director. 

The  other  two  faculty  members  (leaders  V and  Z)  were 
excluded  from  all  close  friendship  ties  among  the 
leaders  (see  Figures  1 and  2) . 

Project  Friends 

Associations  among  the  twenty-seven  named  college 
leaders  were  also  studied  by  identifying  persons  with  whom 
the  leaders  had  worked  closely  on  college-wide  projects. 

These  persons  were  referred  to  as  “project  friends”  and 
defined  as  those  other  leaders  most  likely  to  support  a 
college-wide  project  promoted  by  the  leader  being 
interviewed.  Project  friends  were  differentiated  from 
close  friends  discussed  earlier  in  the  sense  that  the 
former  were  limited  to  joint  associations  on  college  projects. 
Close  friends,  in  contrast,  might  have  included  joint 
project  efforts  but  encompassed  a much  larger  range  of 
associations  both  in  and  outside  the  college.  Data  were 
collected  by  requesting  each  leader  to  identify  from  the 
list  of  twenty-seven  leaders  in  Interview  Guide  B (see 
Appendix  C)  those  leaders  whom  they  would  consider  to  be 
project  friends.  The  terms  mutual  choice  and  unilateral 
choice  were  again  used  as  before.  A one-way  choice  was 
called  unilateral  and  a mutual  choice  was  one  in  which 
two  leaders  both  chose  each  other. 

The  data  collected  on  project  friends  among  the  leaders 
is  shown  in  Figure  3.  Concentric  circles  are  employed  to 


differentiate  the  leaders  by  levels  of  reputed  influence  -- 
key  influentials,  top  influentials,  influentials,  and 
lesser  influentials.  A total  of  179  choices  were  made  by 
the  twenty-seven  college  leaders  of  those  persons  most 
likely  to  support  a project  promoted  by  a leader.  All 
choices  were  made  among  the  leaders  only.  Other  nonleaders 
were  assumed  to  have  supported  projects  promoted  by  the 
leaders  but  for  purposes  of  this  study,  the  support  was 
limited  to  the  named  leaders.  Of  the  179  choices,  107  were 
unilateral.  Of  the  rest,  only  three  persons  (leaders  A,  K, 
and  L)  were  not  chosen  at  least  one  time. 

Project  activity  centered  around  two  key  influentials 
(leaders  B and  C) . Leader  B received  eleven  mutual  choices 
and  leader  C received  thirteen.  Among  their  mutual  choices, 
si*  leaders  chose  both  B and  C.  The  two  key  influentials 
both  chose  each  other,  thereby  accounting  for  a total  of 
seven  of  each  of  their  mutual  choices.  Although  the  data 
show  each  one  as  having  a layal  group,  the  two  groups 
were  noncompetitive. 

Only  three  persons  (leaders  A,  K,  and  L)  received  no 
mutual  choices  as  project  friends.  Figure  1 shows  more 
than  this  not  chosen  by  anyone.  One  of  them,  leader  A, 
a key  administrator,  likely  received  none  because  of  his 
indirect  relationships  and  behind  the  scenes  influence  with 
the  college  leadership.  It  became  apparent  during  the 
interview  with  him,  however,  that  he  was  in  close  contact 
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with  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  two  groups,  leader  B, 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  The  second  leader 
receiving  no  choices,  leader  K,  also  expressed  to  the  writer 
his  interest  in  working  somewhat  behind  the  scenes  and 
doing  his  job  quietly  but  well.  This  statement  by  leader 
K along  with  what  appeared  to  be  a lack  of  understanding 
of  the  nature  and  functions  of  his  job  may  well  have 
accounted  for  his  low  standing  in  this  category.  The 
third  person,  leader  L,a  long-time  member  of  the  college 
community,  may  have  received  no  mutual  choices  because  of 
her  position  which  involved  passing  of  judgment  on  the 
merits  of  programs  for  funding  purposes  and  evaluation  of 
other  projects  and  programs.  The  nature  of  her  personality, 
a somewhat  dominant  one,  had  also  alienated  some  of  the 
male  leadership  of  the  college.  Many  of  the  leaders  did 
not  see  her  as  contributing  directly  to  the  projects 
which  they  were  promoting,  although  it  is  apparent  to  the 
writer  that  she  had  contributed  greatly  to  the  progress  of 
the  institution  in  many  respects. 

One  of  the  persons  receiving  no  mutual  choices, 
leader  K,  chose  unilaterally  fourteen  people,  some  of 
whom  came  from  each  of  the  levels  of  influence.  One  possible 
reason  for  his  receiving  no  reciprocal  choices  from  those 
he  chose  was  that  much  of  his  work  was  done  with  persons 
outside  the  college  faculty.  The  results  of  his  activities, 
while  substantial,  were  often  viewed  as  an  indirect  assistance 


to  the  projects  of  the  leaders.  In  regard  to  particular 
projects,  his  assistance  was  likely  to  be  viewed  in  a 
different  manner  than  would  have  been  his  personal 
participation  in  a project  as  many  leaders  would  probably 
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other  woman,  leader  X,  was  active,  especially  with  projects 
having  specific  relationship  to  her  discipline  but  generally 
not  involving,  directly,  the  influentials  themselves. 

Another  man,  leader  V,  worked  guite  diligently  in  develop- 
ing his  own  division  of  the  college,  and,  therefore,  had 
limited  contact  with  the  leaders  themselves  except  in 
relationship  to  his  own  program.  The  other  leaders  openly 
viewed  favorably  his  contribution  to  the  college,  but 
apparently  did  not  see  him  contributing  directly  to 
particular  projects  which  they  were  promoting.  Two  of  the 
other  young  males,  leaders  V and  Z,  who  chose  only  each 
other  as  project  supporters,  were  known  for  taking  strong 
positions  and  promoting  them  vociferously.  Many  of  the 
leaders  expressed  reservation  regarding  the  manner  of 
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operation  of  the  two  leaders  while  often  not  criticizing 
the  ends  to  which  they  worked.  Finally,  the  seventh  person 
in  this  group,  leader  AA , was  among  the  older  faculty 
members  of  the  college.  It  is  likely  that  he  was  not  chosen 
due  to  his  frankness  and  former  rather  sharp  differences  of 
opinion  with  the  leadership  of  the  college.  Some  leaders 
viewed  him  as  being  against  most  things  which  were  promoted 
by  the  college  leadership,  especially  by  the  administration. 

Six  persons  were  chosen  mutually  by  two  others,  eight 
persons  by  three  others,  and  one  person  by  five.  Leader 
D who  received  five  mutual  choices  was  an  old  guard 
administrator  who  had  been  able  to  relate  successfully 
with  many  persons,  among  them  key  administrators,  and  to  help 
provide  continuity  to  the  programs  and  philosophy  of  the 
college.  His  valuable  contributions  to  the  organization 
had  been  rewarded  by  several  promotions,  the  most  recent 
being  to  a key  administrative  position. 

When  leaders  were  considered  in  regard  to  project 
friends  there  was  a relationship  between  tenure  with  the 
college  and  power  as  a leader.  The  three  leaders  having 
the  largest  number  of  mutual  choices  as  project  friends 
averaged  three  years,  four  months  tenure.  When  all  the 
leaders  who  received  three  or  more  mutual  choices  were 
considered,  the  average  rose  to  four  years,  two  months. 

With  only  one  exception,  leader  C,  no  leader  in  the  group 
above  had  been  with  the  college  fewer  than  three  years, 


three  months.  Leader  C had  been  unusually  successful  in 
recruiting  existing  leaders,  training  other  leaders,  and 
gaining  the  mutual  loyalty  and  respect  of  both. 

Project  Opponents 

Each  of  the  leaders  was  asked  to  identify  persons 
among  the  list  of  leaders  whom  they  believed  would  most 
likely  oppose  a project  that  they  would  propose.  This 
question  was  included  in  Interview  Guide  B (see  Appendix 
C) . A total  of  fifty-seven  choices  were  made,  considerably 
fewer  than  the  choices  for  project  friends  as  noted  earlier. 
All  choices  for  project  opponents  were  again  made  from 
among  only  the  list  of  twenty-seven  leaders  of  the  college. 

Of  the  fifty-seven  choices,  forty-five  were  unilateral. 

Only  twelve  mutual  choices  were  recorded.  These  data 
indicate  that  a positive  working  relationship  existed 
among  the  leadership  of  the  college  in  regard  to  projects 
which  were  undertaken.  Seven  leaders  were  not  able  to 
identify  any  persons  on  the  list  as  probable  opponents  of 
a project  they  would  propose.  Some  leaders  were  reluctant 
to  answer  because  they  felt  it  would  depend  upon  the  nature 
of  the  project.  However,  upon  being  assured  that  they 
were  to  identify  such  persons  most  likely  to  oppose  a project, 

leaders  admitted,  of  course,  that  the  choice  was  being  made 
on  the  basis  of  past  relationships  with  the  person (s) 
identified.  There  were  no  instances  where  mutual  choices 
were  made  both  of  project  friends  and  of  project  opponents. 


One  person,  leader  AA,  made  six  choices  of  project 
opponents,  three  of  which  were  mutual  choices.  This 
finding  might  have  been  expected  after  studying  the  showing 
of  leader  AA  with  regard  to  friendships  and  project  friends 
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leaders  C and  X,  made  four  unilateral  choices  each.  Leader 
C,  a vice-president,  had  had  to  make  several  difficult 
decisions  particularly  with  regard  to  personnel  soon  after 
his  coming  to  the  college.  These  and  other  happenings 
were  probably  accompanied  by  some  opposition  expressed  by 
his  choices  of  project  opponents . His  prestige  and  success 
in  the  position,  however,  might  be  indicated  by  his  reception 
of  no  mutual  choices  as  a project  opponent,  with  regard  to 
leader  X,  an  instructor,  the  writer  can  only  speculate  as 
to  why  she  chose  several  persons  as  project  opponents  and 
received  no  choices  in  return.  The  reason  probably  lay  in 
her  outspoken,  aggressive  nature  as  well  as  her  wide 
exposure  to  college  leaders  with  respect  to  an  annual 
production  of  the  college.  Of  the  remaining  choices, 
fourteen  persons  made  three  or  fewer  choices,  most  of 
which  were  unilateral.  The  data  reveal  that  although  there 


were  some  leaders  who  were  considered  project  opponents  in 
varying  degrees,  generally  speaking,  there  was  a climate 
of  good  cooperation  existing  among  the  leaders  of  the 

An  analysis  of  the  twelve  mutual  choices  of  project 
opponents  revealed  that  nine  persons  (one-third  of  the 
leaders)  received  only  one  mutual  choice.  The  remaining 
mutual  choices  were  received  by  lesser  influential,  leader 
AA.  Although  he  did  not  also  reciprocate,  three  other 
leaders  also  named  him  as  a project  opponent.  Upon  talking 
with  leader  AA  the  writer  found  that  he  did  have  some 
strong  opinions  about  various  topics  related  to  the  college 
and  acknowledged  that  there  had  been  differences  existing 
between  him  and  some  of  the  college  leaders . With 
particular  regard  to  one  topic  of  disagreement.,  however, 
he  expressed  the  feeling  that  things  had  worked  out  better 
than  he  had  really  expected  them  to  and  he  was  more 
satisfied  with  the  decision  than  he  would  have  believed 
possible  at  an  earlier  time.  The  reader  should, 
therefore,  understand  that  leader  AA  was  committed  to 
the  organization  but  often  differed  on  the  means  for  a 
accomplishing  those  organizational  goals.  The  college 
administration  had  proven  its  ability  to  tolerate  such 
persons  generally  known  as  ambivalents  according  to  Presthus' 
typology.  Leader  AA  had  remained  in  a leadership  position 
and,  at  the  time  of  the  study,  there  were  no  indications 


any  change  being  planned. 
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Seventeen  of  the  influentials  (63  percent)  received 
no  mutual  choice.  The  meaning  of  this  finding  is  that 
those  leaders  did  not  consider  any  of  the  other  leaders 
as  project  opponents.  This  highly  significant  finding 
indicates  that  the  leaders  had  been  quite  successful  in 
reaching  consensus  with  particular  regard  to  projects  of 
a college-wide  nature,  of  the  key  influentials,  only 
leaders  D and  E received  a mutual  choice. 

Other  Informal  and  Social  Groups 

Nine  informal  and  social  groups,  many  of  them  over- 
lapping, were  identified  for  the  selected  college.  Data 
were  collected  in  two  ways.  First,  one  of  the  three 
major  questions  asked  of  the  sample  of  the  college 
population  interviewed  with  Interview  Guide  A (see  Appendix 
B)  was  about  groups  which  influence  decision-making  in  the 
college  or  which  only,  perhaps  incidentally,  perform  this 
function.  Second,  data  on  close  friendships  and  project 
friends  discussed  previously  in  this  chapter  were  also 
utilized.  A few  non-leaders  were  known  to  associate  with 
some  of  the  groups  such  as  the  female  faculty  group. 

However,  the  discussion  will  be  confined  to  those  twenty-seven 
persons  identified  in  the  study  as  leaders.  The  writer  also 
recognized  that  other  groups  composed  primarily  of  non- 
inf  luentials  may  exist  but  these  groups,  if  they  did 
exist,  were  not  believed  to  significantly  affect  the 
decision-making  process  of  the  college.  The  findings  are 
shown  on  Table  12  of  this  chapter.  A discussion  of  the 


table  will  follow. 
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Column  (l)  of  Table  12  shows  the  membership  of  the 
Monday  morning  group  of  tittle  River  Community  College.  The 
group  met  regularly  on  Mondays  for  sharing  of  ideas  and 
planning  prior  to  the  meetings  of  the  major  committees. 

The  group  included  Newsome,  Quick,  Ingersoll,  Kendrick, 
and  Fennimore.  Kendrick  had  emerged  within  the  circle 
only  during  the  past  year  because  of  his  positional 
relationship  to  the  other  members.  The  existence  of  this 
group  of  leaders  was  confirmed  by  one  member  of  the  group 
and  by  others  who  had  knowledge  of  the  relationship.  The 
reader  should  note  that  this  administrator  group  was  composed 
of  key  influentials  with  one  exception,  Kendrick. 

The  membership  of  a male  luncheon  group  composed 
primarily  of  key  administrators  is  shown  in  column  (2)  of 
Table  12.  The  existence  of  this  group  was  confirmed  by 
several  of  its  members  and  by  other  leaders  of  the  college. 
The  group  included  all  the  Monday  morning  group  except 
Fennimore.  other  leaders  such  as  Radway  and  Knowles  were 
reported  to  be  members  of  this  informal  group.  Radway, 
an  understudy  of  Newsome,  and  Knowles,  one  of  the  old  guard, 
were  logical  members  of  the  group  because  of  their  ties 
with  the  other  group  members.  From  time  to  time  other 
leaders  joined  the  group.  Jarvis  and  Dowdy  were  both  named 
as  occasional  participants.  Jarvis  may  be  expected  to  become 
a regular  member  of  the  group  because  of  his  promotion  to 
a key  administrative  position  which  placed  him  in  regular 
contact  with  the  key  members  of  the  luncheon  group. 


Golfing  provided  an  occasion  for  social  relationships 
among  selected  directors  and  key  administrators  of  the 
college.  Table  12,  column  (3), contains  a list  of  persons 
who  associated  in  connection  with  jointly  held  interests  in 
golfing.  Kendrick,  a leader  new  to  the  organization,  was 
not  reported  as  a participant  as  in  the  previously  discussed 

among  others,  confirmed  his  own  activity  in  this  circle 
of  leaders.  Both  Dowdy’s  and  Greening’s  mutual  friendship 
with  Newsome  and  Ewers’  ties  with  Greening  and  Quick  were 
confirmed  by  the  data  on  close  friends  (see  Figure  1)  and 
project  friends  (see  Figure  3)  as  well  as  by  interviews 
with  persons  in  the  college. 

Other  groupings  of  leaders  were  known  to  exist  such  as 
the  after-school  group  composed  of  key  influential  Newsome 
and  several  directors.  These  persons  are  shown  in  Table  12, 
column  (4).  Female  leaders,  Ewers  and  Greening  were  regulars, 
while  Parry  had  recently  entered  the  group  at  the  time  of 
the  study.  Linsley,  once  a regular  participant,  had  since 
dropped  out  of  the  circle  by  her  own  admission.  The  group 
met  informally  at  a local  pub  and  was  one  of  several  mixed 
groups  at  the  college. 

The  academics  group  (column  (5)  ) was  an  amalgam  of  many 
of  the  other  informal  groups  of  Little  River.  The  group 
included  directors,  deans,  and  other  key  administrators. 
Newsome,  a key  influential,  was  reported  as  being  the 
central  leader  of  the  group.  Knowles,  Radway,  and  Jarvis 


all  worked  closely  with  Newsome  in  a professional  relationship 
and  had  adjoining  offices.  Four  members  were  division 
directors  with  Academic  Affairs  Division  of  the  college. 
Ashcroft,  a top  influential,  and  Parry,  an  influential,  the 
two  leaders  from  Washington  Campus  of  the  college,  also 
belonged.  Jessup,  as  noted  earlier,  claimed  to  be  a friend 
of  long  standing  with  Newsome.  Finally,  Ewers’  friendship 
ties  with  Greening  as  well  as  her  position  and  its  significance 
to  the  academic  function  of  the  college,  tied  her  to  the 
other  members  of  the  academics  group. 

The  reader  will  find  in  Column  (6)  of  Table  12  a list 
of  leaders  belonging  to  the  Student  Services  Group.  Over- 
lapping the  academics  group,  the  student  services  group  included 
primarily  leaders  having  a background  in  the  area  of  student 
personnel  services.  Xngersoll  and  Arbuckle  were  key 
administrators  in  the  Student  Services  Division  of  the 
College.  Knowles,  Radway,  and  Jarvis  all  held  administrative 
positions  and,  therefore,  worked  with  Jngersoll.  Ashcroft, 
a director,  and  leader  among  the  formal  Faculty  Association 
group,  worked  closely  with  Ingersoll  and  other  members 
of  the  group. 

The  old  guard  administrators  of  the  college  are  shown 
in  Column  (7)  as  another  all-male  group  of  the  college. 

Quick,  Xngersoll,  and  Knowles,  members  of  the  old  guard, 
worked  closely  with  Fennimore,  the  president,  for  the  past 
few  years.  Some  persons  interviewed  believed  that  the 
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coming  of  Newsome  from  outside  the  college  to  a key  administra- 
tive position  bore  some  relationship  to  a change  in  composition 
of  this  group.  Because  of  Kendrick's  position  and  his 
similar  background  with  Quick,  he  was  also  identified  as 
relating  to  this  old  guard  group.  At  the  time  of  the  study 
he  was  already  beginning  to  emerge  as  a member.  Because 
of  Ashcroft's  participation  in  faculty  affairs  and  in  the 
Student  Services  Division,  he  often  worked  closely  with 
Quick.  This  latter  relationship  may  be  seen  in  the  data  on 
project  friends  (see  Table  3) . 

Two  other  groups,  all- female  in  membership,  are  shown 
on  Table  12,  Columns  (8)  and  (9) . Female  luncheon  partners 
Ewers  and  Greening  (column  (8)  J were  reported  to  be 
regular  associates.  The  data  confirmed  that  each  regarded 
the  other  both  as  close  friends  (see  Figure  1)  and/or 
project  friends  (see  Figure  3) . No  information  was 
available  as  to  whether  others  joined  the  two  leaders  for 
lunch.  However,  other  female  leaders  were  named  in  regard 
to  the  faculty  group  based  largely  on  the  East  Shore  Campus 
of  the  College  (see  column  9) . Myrick,  Fulwider,  and 
Underwood  were  the  leaders  so  named.  It  may  be  that  these 
faculty  members  also  joined  the  two  luncheon  partners 
mentioned  above  although  this  hypothesis  cannot  be 
supported.  Since  all  five  of  the  female  leaders  had  been 
active  leaders  and  participants  of  the  faculty  association, 
the  writer  suggests  that  in  all  probability  many  crucial 
discussions  on  faculty  matters  were  held  during  informal 
luncheons  and  other  gatherings  of  this  group  of  leaders. 
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Formal  Interrelationships 

College  Committees 

In  this  section  a discussion  will  be  held  of  the 
associations  of  the  members  on  the  major  standing  committees 
of  the  college  and  the  Faculty  Association  which  functions 
under  a charter  but,  like  the  committees,  also  holds 
representative  membership  upon  the  Review  Committee.  The 
Committees  and  Association  to  be  considered  ares  (1) College 
Review  Committee,  (2)  Faculty  Association  Steering  Committee, 
(3)  Academics  Committee,  (4)  Business  Committee. 

Table  13  shows  for  the  years  of  the  study  the  tenure 
of  the  leaders  on  each  of  the  above  committees  and  the 
Faculty  Association  Steering  Committee.  Each  X under  a 
column  and  beside  the  name  of  a leader  represents  one 
year  of  membership  on  the  designated  committee.  Three 
X’s  in  a category  would,  therefore,  indicate  the  continuous 
participation  of  a leader  for  the  three-year  period.  Only 
three  persons,  leaders  Q,  V,  and  AA,  show  no  participation 
on  the  major  committees  and  the  Association.  A line  has 
been  drawn  indicating  no  memberships  for  these  three 
persons.  Since  the  college  utilized  such  a plethora  of 
committees  for  handling  its  decisions,  the  reader  should 
not  conclude  that  the  participation  of  the  leaders  was 
limited  to  the  major  committees  and  the  Association  as 
shown  on  Table  13.  These  formal  groups  were  chosen  for 
the  study  because  of  limiting  factors  such  as  time. 


The  key  standing  committee  of  tittle  River,  The  Review 
Committee,  is  shown  in  Table  13,  column  (1).  The  committee 
functions  as  a review  and  referral  committee  for  each  of 
the  other  major  committees  and  the  Associations  of  the 
College.  Upon  review,  decisions  are  either  referred  back 
to  the  committee  from  which  they  originated,  referred  to 
the  faculty  for  final  approval,  or  sent  to  appropriate 
administrative  officers  for  implementation.  The  membership 
of  the  Review  Committee  is  composed  primarily  of  the 
president,  the  vice-presidents  of  each  of  the  college 
divisions,  the  presidents  of  the  associations — faculty, 
student,  and  non-academic,  and  two  staff  administrators 
who  report  directly  to  the  President  of  the  College. 

Within  the  period  studied,  six  of  the  leaders  served 
on  this  key  committee  for  each  of  three  years  (see  column 
(1) , Table  13) . The  six  persons  named  included  key 
influentials  Fennimore,  Quick,  Ingersoll,  and  Newsome,  and 
top  influentials  Arbuckle  and  Sellman.  No  leaders  were 
active  on  this  committee  for  only  two  years  but  four  were 
members  for  one  year  only.  Those  who  served  for  one  of 
the  three  years  were:  Fulwider  and  Roland,  top  influentials; 

Ewers,  an  influential;  and  Underwood,  a lesser  influential. 

The  Faculty  Association  Steering  Committee  membership  for 
the  three  years  is  shown  in  column  (2)  of  Table  13. 

Because  of  the  charter  held  by  the  Association,  its  Steering 
Committee  stood  in  a somewhat  different  relationship  to  the 
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to  the  major  committees.  Since 
Association  it  had  been  the  me; 
in  matters  of  concern  to  them. 


the  chartering  of  the 
is  for  faculty  participation 
The  Steering  Committee 


was  selected  by  the  faculty-at-large  and,  as  noted  before, 
held  representation  on  the  College  Review  Committee. 

Column  (2)  shows  that  for  three  years  two  of  the 
college  leaders,  Ashcroft,  a top  influential,  and  Underwood, 
a lesser  influential,  had  served  continuously  on  the 
committee.  Parry,  an  influential,  served  for  two  of  the  three 
years.  Seven  other  leaders  were  active  for  one  year.  They 
were  as  follows:  Fulwider,  Ewers,  Knowles,  Bevers,  Irwin, 

Linsley,  and  Hyrick.  The  latter  four  and  Parry  had  exerted 
their  influence  in  the  college  primarily  through  the  Faculty 
Association  Steering  Committee. 

Membership  of  the  Academics  Committee  is  also  shown  in 
column  (3)  of  Table  13.  The  committee  had  the  primary 
responsibility  for  acting  upon  proposals  dealing  with 
matters  of  curriculum  and  instruction  in  the  college.  Key 
administrators  and  elected  faculty  members  were  among  the 
membership  of  the  committee.  During  the  period  of  the  study, 
for  instance,  key  influentials  Fennimore  and  Newsome  were 
members  of  the  committee  with  the  latter  serving  as 
chairman.  Serving  the  two  years  were  Arbuckle  and  Sellman, 
top  influentials;  Greening,  an  influential;  and  Jessup, 
a lesser  influential.  During  one  of  the  three  years  the 
participant  members  included  Quinlan,  Knowles,  Jarvis,  Radway, 
and  Dowdy. 


The  college’s  Business  Committee  membership  is  recorded 
in  column  (4),  Table  13.  Having  chief  concern  for  all 
business  activities  of  the  college,  this  committee  dealt 
with  facilities,  non -academic  personnel,  property  control, 
purchasing,  and  fiscal  matters.  The  reader  will  note  that 
key  influentials  Fennimore,  Quick,  Ingersoll,  and  Newsome, 
all  held  continuous  memberships  on  this  important  committee. 
Sellman,  a top  influential,  and  Radway,  an  influential,  were 
active  members  for  two  years.  Other  leaders  belonged  to 
the  committee  for  one  year  only . Those  leaders  serving 
only  one  year  included  Ewers,  Kendrick,  Underwood,  and 
Fulwider. 

A fifth  formal  group,  the  Student  Services  Committee, 
is  represented  in  column  (5)  of  Table  13.  The  chief 
concern  of  this  major  committee  was  with  the  affairs  of 
students  in  such  areas  as  guidance,  counseling,  and 
educational  planning.  Two  key  influentials,  Fennimore  and 
Ingersoll,  and  Jessup,  a lesser  influential,  held  membership 
for  three  consecutive  years.  None  of  the  leaders  was  a 
member  for  two  years  only.  Jarvis,  a top  influential, 
and  Radway,  an  influential,  were  active  for  one  year. 
Although  the  Student  Services  Division  of  the  College  was 
well-represented  throughout  the  college  and,  potentially, 
could  have  been  quite  influential,  the  writer  could  find 
only  a small  measure  of  influence  in  regard  to  the  three 
major  decisions  studied  (see  Chapter  VI) . The  lack  of 
leadership  from  the  counselors  as  shown  in  Chapter  IV  was 


somewhat  surprising.  The  reader  should  understand,  however, 
that  the  division  was  well- represented  among  the  administrative 
leaders  and  probably  did  exert  strong  influence  upon  decisions 
having  significance  for  the  student  services  function  of  the 
college.  For  example,  among  the  key  influentials,  Fennimore, 
Knowles,  and  Ingersoll  all  had  backgrounds  in  this  area. 

Top  influentials  Jarvis,  Ashcroft,  and  Arbuckle  also  worked 
in  connection  with  the  student  services  division  and  were 
trained  in  this  area. 

Professional  Organizations 

Table  XXV  shows  the  professional  associations  in  which 
the  college  leaders  held  membership.  Of  the  twenty-seven 
persons  named  as  college  leaders  a total  of  ninety-four 
memberships  were  held  in  fifty-two  organizations.  The 
average  number  of  memberships  held  was  3.48  with  a female 
average  of  3.38  and  a male  average  of  3.52.  Only  one 
leader,  Parry,  claimed  no  memberships  and  one  leader  each 
belonged  to  seven  and  six  organizations  (leaders  Radway  and 
Quinlan,  respectively) . Five  other  leaders  each  belonged 
to  five  professional  organizations. 

When  compared  by  function,  instructional  faculty  members 
averaged  slightly  above  the  mean  for  the  entire  group  of 
leaders.  Directors,  however,  averaged  3.08,  nearly  one- 
half  point  below  the  group  mean  of  3.48.  Key  administrators, 
by  way  of  contrast,  averaged  nearly  one  point  higher 
than  the  directors  (3.9). 
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Professional  Organization  Memberships  Held  By  College  Leaders 


Organization  Number  of  Persons 
Belonging 

Florida  Association  of  Community  Colleges  15 
American  Personnel  and  Guidance  Association  8 
Florida  Personnel  and  Guidance  Association  6 
Phi  Delta  Kappa  6 
American  Psychological  Association  3 
American  Association  of  Higher  Education  3 
National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English  3 
Modern  Language  Association  2 
American  Association  of  Humanistic  Psychologists  2 
Kappa  Delta  Pi  2 
Florida  Education  Association  2 
National  Education  Association  2 
Forty  other  organizations  with  one  member  each  1 
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8 


3 
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Table  14  shows  that  fifty-two  organizations  were 
represented  among  the  twenty -seven  college  leaders.  Forty 
of  the  organizations,  however,  had  only  one  member.  The 
Florida  Association  of  Community  Colleges  held  the  largest 
membership  of  the  leaders--  56  percent.  Of  the  remaining 
eleven  organizations,  The  American  Personnel  and  Guidance 
Association  had  eight  members,  Florida  Personnel  and 
Guidance  Association  and  Phi  Delta  Kappa  each  had  six 
members,-  and  the  rest  of  the  organizations  had  three  or 
fewer  members. 

Community  Organizations 

As  part  one  of  Interview  Guide  B (see  Appendix  C) , the 
leaders  were  asked  to  specify  categories  of  community 
organizations  to  which  they  belonged.  The  categories  used 
were:  (1)  business,  (2)  civic,  (3)  governmental,  (4)  political, 

(5)  religious,  (6)  social,  (7)  cultural,  and  (8)  other.  The 
data  taken  from  the  responses  of  the  twenty-seven  college 
leaders  are  summarized  on  Table  15  with  an  X indicating 
membership  in  an  organization.  In  cases  where  a leader  held 
membership  in  more  than  one  organization  or  category,  an 
arabic  numberal  was  used  to  indicate  the  number.  Khile  most 
community  organizations  mentioned  by  the  leaders  could  be 
placed  easily  into  the  categories,  some  confusion  was 
expressed  with,  for  example,  the  chamber  of  commerce.  The 
writer  decided  that  in  such  a case  the  closest  category 
would  be  used.  Because  of  its  prime  commitment  to  promoting 
business  interests,  the  chamber  was,  therefore,  placed  in  the 
business  category. 
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A total  of  fifty-four  memberships  in  community  organizations 
were  held  by  the  college  leaders.  In  only  a few  instances 
did  the  interviewee  indicate  that  he  was  presently  inactive, 
so  the  reader  may  assume  that  the  leaders  participated  in 
approximately  fifty  organizations,  a few  in  which  joint 
memberships  were  held  with  other  leaders.  Among  the  twenty- 
seven  leaders  seven  were  non- joiners.  These  persons  are 
designated  on  Table  15  by  a zero  (0)  beside  their  code 
name.  An  eighth  person,  leader  R,  had  been  active  before 
coming  to  Little  River  but  at  the  time  of  the  study  had  not 
yet  had  time  to  establish  organizational  ties.  One  of  the 
non- joiners,  leader  H,  stated  that  he  “helped  organizations 
start  up* ' and  ‘‘donated  money**  instead  of  joining  them. 

Others  simply  claimed  to  be  non-joiners  with  no  explanation 

Among  the  nine  categories,  the  last  one,  column  (9), 
contained  the  largest  number  of  organizational  memberships, 
numbering  seventeen.  The  respondents  were  asked  to  name 
specific  organizations  in  this  last  category.  Religious 
organizations,  column  (6) , were  next  with  ten  memberships 
followed  by  business,  civic,  social,  and  cultural,  each 
having  five  memberships.  Four  persons  belonged  to 
governmental  organizations  but  thereafter  the  numbers 
dwindled  to  one  or  two  per  category.  Although  the  leaders 
were  not  requested  to  specify  the  organizations  in  which 
they  held  membership  for  categories  one  through  eight  (see 
Table  15) , some  volunteered  these  additional  data.  The 
discussion  below  includes  some  of  the  more 
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designations  made  by  the 

Category  one,  business,  and  two,  civic,  were  the  only  two 
in  which  the  writer  was  able  to  determine,  completely,  the 
existence  of  joint  memberships.  Of  the  five  leaders 
holding  memberships  in  business  organizations,  four 
claimed  to  belong  to  the  local  chamber  of  commerce.  Three  of 
the  four  leaders  were  key  influentials  {leaders  A,  B,  and 
C) , and  the  fourth  was  a top  influential  (leader  K) . 

The  fifth  organization  represented  was  one  which  promoted 
job  opportunities  in  occupational  fields. 

Civic  memberships  held  by  the  college  leaders  also 
numbered  five.  Unlike  the  previous  category,  however,  one 
woman  (leader  L)  was  included  among  the  five  persons 
holding  memberships  in  this  category.  The  other  four 
persons  were  the  previously  named  members  of  the  chamber 
of  commerce.  Two  of  the  four  men,  Leaders  A and  K,  were 
in  the  same  civic  club,  Kiwanis.  A third  male,  leader  C, 
was  a Rotarian,  and  a fourth,  leader  W,  belonged  to  the 
Lions  Club.  The  only  woman  leader  of  the  four,  leader  L, 
in  this  category  held  membership  in  Altrusa. 

Diverse  organizations  were  represented  among  the  four 
memberships  in  the  governmental  classification.  Leader  K 
was  a member  of  a commission  on  federal  relations  for  a 
professional  organization.  Another,  leader  W,  belonged 
to  a committee  of  the  State  Board  of  Regents . Two  leaders 
(D  and  L)  participated  locally  on  a committee  of  the  State 


Employment  Service  and  on  a subcommittee  of  the  city 
commission,  respectively. 

No  significant  numbers  of  leaders  belonged  to  political, 
local  professional,  or  cultural  organizations.  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  one  person,  leader  K,  was  active 
as  a member  of  the  Governor's  Steering  Committee  during 
the  time  period  covered  by  the  study.  Of  the  cultural 
organizations,  four  of  the  five  memberships  were  held  by 
one  woman,  leader  J.  The  question  might  be  raised  here  as 
to  the  responsibility  of  community  college  faculty, 
especially  leaders,  for  becoming  more  involved  in  community 
organizations  of  all  types. 

In  the  religious  category,  ten  leaders  claimed  to 
belong  either  to  a denomination  or  some  auxiliary  thereof. 
Those  denominations  specifically  identified  were:  The 

Church  of  God,  Episcopal,  and  Methodist.  Leader  I was 
active  in  the  social  arm  of  a church  and  two  leaders  (K 
and  V)  served  on  church  governing  boards. 

Social  organization  memberships  numbered  five  with 
two  persons,  leaders  L and  T,  jointly  holding  memberships 
in  the  local  country  club.  A third  person,  leader  M, 
held  the  office  of  state  president  of  an  alumni  association 
of  a social  sorority.  The  fifth  membership  of  this 
category  was  not  specified. 

Among  those  memberships  listed  in  the  last  category, 
''other,"  five  persons  held  leadership  posts  such  as 


director,  hoard  member,  or  officer  in  the  organization 
listed.  Three  persons  belonged  to  school  parent- teacher 
organizations.  The  remaining  memberships  were  varied 
ranging  from  the  credit  union  to  Florida  Blue  Key,  an 
honorary  organization  of  leaders  among  alumni  and  friends 
of  the  University  of  Florida. 

Chapter  Summary 

The  formal  and  informal  interrelationships  of  the 
twenty-seven  named  college  leaders  were  discussed  in  this 
chapter.  Four  informal  groups  based  on  friendship  were 
found  to  exist.  Findings  on  mutual  choices  of  project 
friends  and  opponents  also  provided  data  for  comparative 
purposes.  Nine  other  informal  and  social  groups,  many  of 
them  overlapping,  were  identified. 

Formal  interrelationships  studied  were:  (1)  college 

committee  membership,  (2)  professional  organization 
membership,  and  (3)  community  organization  membership. 

Four  formal  committees  and  one  association  were  studied 
for  leader  participation  during  a three -year  period.  With 
regard  to  professional  organizations,  leaders  were  shown 
as  belonging  to  fifty-two  different  ones.  A study  of  eight 
categories  of  community  organizations  revealed  that  fifty - 
four  memberships  were  held  by  the  twenty-seven  college 


CHAPTER  VI 


INVOLVEMENT  OF  THE  COLLEGE  LEADERS  IN  SELECTED  DECISIONS 
Introduction 

Three  decisions  of  Little  River  Community  College 
will  be  presented  in  this  chapter.  The  decisions  selected 
for  study  were  relating  to:  (1)  the  selection  of  two  deans 

in  the  Division  of  Academic  Affairs  of  the  college;  (2) 
the  local  school  board's  resumption  of  a high  school 
vocational  program  operated  by  the  college,  and  (3)  the 
organization  of  the  college  faculty  by  small  interdisci- 
plinary groups  called  units.  Choice  of  the  three  decisions 
was  based  upon  the  number  of  times  they  were  named  by  the 
sample  of  forty  college  persons  interviewed  with  Interview 
Guide  A (See  Appendix  B)  and  upon  their  suitability  for 
study.  One  of  three  questions  included  in  the  interview 
guide  was  * 'What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  most  signifi- 
cant decisions  (or  issues,  problems,  or  projects)  which 
have  confronted  the  college  during  the  past  three  years, 
or  may  have  to  be  resolved  in  the  next  few  months?  * ' The 
three  selected  decisions  were  among  those  decisions  named 
in  response  to  the.-above  question.  The  nature  of  other 
decisions  named  but  not  chosen  for  study  will  be  treated 


briefly  as  a part  of  the  chapter.  After  that,  a short 
sketch  of  each  of  the  three  selected  decisions  will  be 
provided.  Then,  the  remainder  of  the  chapter  will  contain 
a discussion  of  the  dynamics  of  the  decision-making  process 
in  each  of  the  three  decisions  studied. 

Other  Decisions  Named  by  the  College  Leaders 

The  decisions  of  the  college  which  were  named  by  the 
interviewees  but  not  chosen  for  purposes  of  study  were  in 
the  following  broad  categories:  facilities,  articulation, 

resignation  of  the  president,  organization  of  academic 
affairs  by  broad  program  areas,  communication,  post-high 
school  vocational  emphasis  of  the  college,  and  faculty 
evaluation.  Of  the  seven  topics,  most  areas  were  multi- 
faceted and  too  broad  for  study.  However,  an  analysis  of 
them  for  purposes  of  learning  about  the  nature  of  the 
faculty  seemed  profitable  for  the  study.  Four  of  the  topics 
could  be  classified  readily  as  curricular  matters  — articu- 
lation, program  area  organization  of  academic  affairs,  vo- 
cational emphasis,  and  faculty  evaluation.  Furthermore, 
a fifth,  the  resignation  of  the  president,  could  appropriately 
be  considered  as  a curricular  concern.  The  president  had 
provided  strong  inspirational  leadership  for  the  college 
which  will  be  seen,  for  example,  in  the  house/unit  decisions 
to  be  discussed  later  in  the  chapter.  The  absence  of  his 
vision,  inspiration,  and  leadership  in  educational  matters 
would  have  a powerful  effect  upon  the  direction  taken  by 
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the  college  in  the  coming  years.  Also,  the  topic  o£ 
communication  might  be  included  with  the  other  five  areas 
mentioned.  Evidence  supporting  this  claim  were  the  many 
times  when  the  writer  heard  faculty  members  express  concern 
over  the  length  of  time  involved  in  getting  a course 
proposal  or  other  action  related  to  curricular  matters 
approved  through  the  committee  organisation.  Communication, 
therefore,  both  directly  and  indirectly  affected  the  cur- 
ricular matter,  particularly  at  Little  River.  For,  during 
the  youthful  life  of  the  college,  people  were  constantly 
being  shifted,  remodeling  of  the  temporary  facilities  was 
occurring,  and  growing  pains  were  a normal  subject  of  con- 
versation. Faculty  mention  of  facilities,  also  a very 
complex  topic,  was  evidence  of  a concern  for  the  effect 
of  physical  surroundings  upon  the  student  and  his  learning. 

So,  all  seven  subjects  listed  above  and  mentioned 
by  the  sample  of  college  persons  interviewed  were  curricular 
matters.  As  such,  the  reader,  hopefully,  will  accept 
them  as  evidence  of  the  nature  of  the  faculty  serving  the 
students  of  Little  River  Community  College.  The  philosophy 
suggesting  a commitment  to  the  concepts  of  the  open  door  to 
learning  and,  second,  to  teaching  as  the  prime  activity 
of  the  organization,  was  much  more  than  an  empty  creed. 
Instead,  the  philosophy  was  a way  of  proceeding,  of  doing. 
They  were  concerned  with  salaries  and  fringe  benefits  just 
as  might  be  expected,  but  when  asked  about  the  decisions 


(issues,  projects,  or  problems)  of  the  college,  they  ex- 
pressed concern  for  central  educational  and  curricular  topics. 
Purposes  for  the  Study  of  the  Selected  Decisions 

The  three  selected  decisions  of  the  college  named 
earlier  and  discussed  in  the  next  section  of  this  chapter 
were  studied  for  several  purposes.  Among  them  were:  (1) 

to  find  out  who  the  leaders  were  who  had  the  greatest 
influence  in  each  decision:  (2)  to  identify  groups  (formal 
and  informal)  in  the  college  who  were  most  influential  in 
each  decision;  (3)  to  discover  the  processes  of  decision- 
making (or  style)  in  each  case  so  that  college  decision- 
making processes  could  be  summarised  and  discussed;  (4) 
to  compare  different  styles  of  decision-making  in  the  college; 
(5)  to  study  relationships  existing  between  administrative 


faculty  and  instructional  faculty;  (6)  to  learn  whether 
the  faculty  power  structure  is  competitive  or  fairly 
agreeable;  and  (7)  to  identify  forces  from  outside  the 
organization  which  affect  internal  decision-making. 

Many  of  those  persons  centrally  involved  in  the  de- 
cisions were  identified  as  leaders  in  Chapter  IV.  In  the 
discussions  the  leaders  will  be  referred  to  by  their  level 
of  influence  (See  Chapter  IV).  The  levels,  in  descending 
order,  are:  key  influential,  top  influential,  influential, 

and  lesser  influential. 


High  School  Vocational  Decision 

Background 

The  college  agreed  to  assume  responsibility  for  high 
school  vocational  programs  which  had  formerly  been  directed 
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by  the  county  school  system.  The  challenge  was  met  with 
much  enthusiasm  and  the  programs  were  set  up  under  the 
direction  of  lesser  influential  Woodrow  Trimble  whose  pro- 
gram area  was  closely  related  to  and,  indeed,  enhanced 
by  the  college  involvement  in  the  high  school  vocational 
activity . After  a one-year  assignment  as  director  of  the 
program,  Trimble  was  transferred  back  to  his  former  posi- 
tion as  director  of  an  academic  division.  Within  six 
months,  the  college  officials  began  discussions  with  the 
local  school  board  regarding  a possible  resumption  of  the 
programs  by  the  school  board.  There  was  wide  consensus 
among  the  leaders,  particularly  among  the  key  participants 
of  the  study , that  • • forces  from  outside  the  college • ’ 
initiated  the  discussions.  However,  it  was  known  that  the 
College  Review  Committee  and  the  Monday  morning  group 
both  expressed  a growing  feeling  of  the  need  to  relinquish 
the  programs  to  some  other  agency. 

Involvement  by  Groups 

When  news  regarding  the  possible  change  of  the  pro- 
grams from  the  college  back  to  the  county  began  to  break, 
several  groups  within  the  college  became  involved.  Probably 
the  most  vehement  and  active  was  the  Faculty  Association 
Steering  Committee  whose  members  were  concerned  with  the 
welfare  of  the  programs,  the  students,  and  the  vocational 
faculty  who  were  considered  •‘our  personnel.”  The  college 
Academics  Committee  also  included  among  its  deliberations 
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the  topic  of  the  high  school  programs  and  their  relationship 
to  the  other  programs  of  the  college.  Having  a lesser  role, 
yet  involved  in  the  discussions  was  the  Student  Services 
Committee,  another  major  college  committee.  A few  directors, 
among  them  Trimble,  a lesser  influential,  felt  that  the 
college  could  do  a better  job  than  the  school  system  with 
the  program.  They  feared  that  many  of  the  gains  by  the 
students  would  be  lost  by  a transferral  back  to  the  county. 
Finally,  a group  of  administrators,  the  Monday  morning 
group,  were  the  key  decision-makers  who  worked  successfully 
with  the  groups  mentioned  above  and  with  the  representa- 
tives of  the  board  of  the  school  system.  Other  college 
leaders,  acting  individually,  contacted  individuals  involved 
in  the  decision-making. 

Administrative  Involvement 

At  the  request  of  various  groups,  especially  the 
Faculty  Association  Steering  Committee,  the  administrators 
invited  all  interested  faculty  members  to  become  involved 
in  discussions,  in  particular,  those  most  affected  by 
the  probable  decision — the  high  school  vocational  instruc- 
tors. The  administrators  let  it  be  known  that  the  decision 
was  not  open  for  faculty  participation  except  in  the  sense 
of  discussing  implications  of  such  a decision.  Most  active 
in  the  deliberations  were  administrators  and  key  influentials 
Norman  Quick  and  Richard  Newsome.  Quick  was  designated  as 
the  “leading  spokesman  for  the  college  position.”  Newsome, 


because  of  his  position  in  academic  affairs  area,  also 
played  a key  role  in  clarifying  relationships,  allaying 
fears,  and  pointing  out  problems.  He  visited  with  the 
Faculty  Association  Steering  Committee  and  explained  the 
relationship  of  the  college  to  the  county  school  board 
in  the  area  of  vocational  education.  Both  Norman  Quick  and 
Lonnie  Ingersoll,  key  influentials  of  the  Monday  morning 
group,  held  meetings  with  the  vocational  instructors  to 
keep  them  informed  on  the  deliberations  between  the  college 
and  the  school  board.  Bernard  Fennimore,  a key  influential, 
although  not  as  directly  involved  with  the  faculty  discus- 
sions, was  active  in  concert  with  the  others — Quick,  Newsome, 
and  Ingersoll.  Fennimore  and  Quick,  in  particular,  were 
directly  involved  in  the  discussions  which  resulted  in  the 
decision  for  the  county  to  resume  operation  of  the  vocational 
program. 

Earlier , Quick  had  been  opposed  to  the  county ' s re- 
suming responsibility  for  the  program.  In  fact,  he  expressed 
this  view  to  the  task  force  on  academics  and  urged  their 
support  of  the  college  effort  to  keep  the  programs  if  at 
all  possible.  After  further  study,  however,  he  was  con- 
viced  of  the  firmness  of  the  resolve  by  the  county  to 
resume  the  programs  as  well  as  the  probably  detrimental 
effects  of  trying  to  resist  the  efforts  of  the  county.  He, 
along  with  others,  recognized  the  costs  involved  and  the 
need  for  maintaining  satisfactory  relationships  between  the 


college  and  the  school  system.  The  college  sorely  needed 
the  temporary  facilities  being  leased  from  the  board  and 
■ ■ had  no  choice  but  to  make  the  decision ’ ' to  cooperate 
by  letting  the  county  take  back  the  program.  The  college 
decision  to  work  with  the  county  was  generally  agreed  to 
have  been  a top-level  administrative  decision.  Quick's 
efforts  were  crucial  to  the  faculty  understanding  of  the 
problems  relating  to  the  personnel  transfer  which  was  of 
such  great  concern  to  the  Faculty  Association.  On  a num- 
ber of  occasions  he  met  with  the  vocational  faculty  of 
the  Cabot  Campus  of  the  college.  He  also  met  with  other 
faculty  groups  seeking  information  and  wishing  to  express 
a viewpoint  on  the  impending  decision. 

Opposition  Groups 

The  solution  to  the  problem  of  who  would  have  the 
high  school  program  was  a satisfactory  one  which  most  of 
the  respondents  in  retrospect  were  at  least  moderately 
agreeable  to.  However,  some  opposition  was  voiced  by  two 
groups  during  the  period  of  time  in  which  discussions  were 
being  conducted  and  prior  to  the  rendering  of  the  final 
decision.  Several  division  directors  composed  one  of 
these  groups.  These  persons  claimed  that  the  college  could 
do  a better  job  with  the  programs  with  regard  to  philosophy, 
commitment,  and  other  factors.  Trimble,  a lesser  influen- 
tial who  set  up  the  program,  felt  that  it  strengthened 
the  college  by  helping  with  the  readiness  of  students  for 


some  of  the  college-level  programs.  Halter  Parkes,  an 
influential,  concurred  with  Trimble  and  recommended  to  key 
influential  Quick  that  the  programs  be  maintained  by  the 
college.  Although  no  action  was  taken  by  Stanley  Prescott, 
another  director  and  lesser  influential,  he,  too,  agreed 
that  this  was  the  most  appropriate  course  to  follow.  Orville 
Knowles,  a key  influential  but  not  a director,  also  favored 
the  college  keeping  the  program.  No  action  was  taken  by 
him  except  to  contact  the  county  leadership  for  informa- 
tional purposes  at  an  early  stage  of  the  talks  between  the 
college  and  the  county. 

The  Faculty  Association  Steering  Committee  was  the 
other  group  which  worked  quite  actively  to  air  the  problems 
as  thoroughly  as  possible.  While  the  association,  too 
opposed  the  county's  resumption  of  the  program,  its  pri- 
mary emphasis  was  upon  the  vocational  faculty  members  and 
their  welfare  should  the  change  be  made.  Four  members  of 
the  steering  committee  particularly  involved  in  these 
efforts  were  influential  Marjorie  Myrick  and  lesser  influ- 
entials  Leonard  Bevers,  Wendell  Irwin,  and  Linda  Underwood. 
Among  their  first  actions  as  a committee  was  to  request 
information  from  the  administration  as  to  what  would  be 
the  probable  effects  upon  the  vocational  instructors  should 
the  rumored  change  occur.  Shortly  thereafter,  upon  hearing 
a presentation  by  Richard  Newsome,  a key  influential,  in 
one  of  their  meetings , the  chairman  appointed  a committee 


to  investigate  the  problem.  Nadene  Lins ley , an  influential, 
was  among  several  other  faculty  members  chosen  for  this 
task.  Within  a couple  of  weeks  the  group  again  requested 
further  information  on  the  current  status  of  the  negotiations 
between  the  representatives  of  the  college  and  the  county 
school  board.  Shortly  the  committee  also  recommended  that 
a committee  of  vocational  instructors  be  appointed  to  aid 
in  the  preparation  of  a college  position  paper  on  the  topic. 

Personal  actions  were  also  taken  by  present  and  for- 
mer committee  members.  Lesser  influentials  Bevers  and 
Irwin,  known  for  their  ability  to  voice  loudly  positions 
on  topics  of  concern  to  them,  made  several  contacts. 

Bevers  talked  unofficially  with  Newsome  concerning  the 
feeling  of  the  committee.  Irwin  worked  with  the  Review 
Committee,  a major  college  committee,  which  considers  all 
actions  by  the  college  committees  and  associations  (See 
Chapter  V) . The  chairman  of  the  Faculty  Association 
Steering  Committee,  lesser  influential  Underwood,  also  dis- 
cussed the  problem  and  its  various  facets  with  both  Newsome 
and  Quick.  Martha  Fulwider,  a top  influential,  no  longer 
a member  but  a former  chairman  of  the  committee,  expressed 
her  support  for  returning  the  program.  She  informally 
expressed  her  feelings  to  leaders  Quick,  Newsome,  and  other 
members  of  the  college  administration. 

Academics  Committee  Involvement 

The  Academics  Committee  of  the  college  with  policy- 

area  of  vocational  education. 


making  responsibility  in  the 
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was  involved  in  the  discussions  surrounding  the  high 
school  program.  A task  force  appointed  by  the  Academics 
Committee  had  earlier  been  formed  to  study  the  organisation 
of  the  academic  division  of  the  college.  The  group,  there- 
fore, discussed  with  Quick  the  college  position  of  not 
trying  to  convince  the  school  board  that  the  college 
should  keep  the  program.  Members  on  the  Academics  Committee 
itself  at  that  time  included  the  chairman,  key  influential 
Newsome,  top  influential  Catherine  Sellman,  and  influentials 
Greening  and  Lawrence  Radway.  Greening  expressed  a convic- 
tion that  the  programs  should  be  returned.  Radway,  too, 
shared  this  belief  and  expressed  it  both  to  the  committee 
and  to  the  key  administrators  in  informal  conversations. 
Sellman  also  concurred  with  Greening  and  Radway.  Dpon 
hearing  the  first  rumbles  of  a possible  change,  she  held 
informal  conversations  with  the  chairman  of  the  county 
school  board.  Early  in  the  discussions  the  Academics 
Committee  assessed  the  commitment  of  the  county  and  recom- 
mended that  the  college  personnel  closely  associated  with 
the  high  school  program  be  given  • ‘opportunity  to  discuss 
implications  of  the  move  of  vocational  programs  back  to  the 
(county).  . . prior  to  making  a final,  formal  decision.” 
Student  Services  Committee  Involvement 

The  Student  Services  Committee  expressed  concern  for 
the  programs  because  of  its  involvement  in  the  area  of 
counseling.  Discussions  were  held  and  key  influential  and 
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administrator  of  the  division,  Ingersoll,  explained  the 
position  of  the  college  to  the  committee.  His  own  involve- 
ment in  other  discussions  and  negotiations  was  noted  earlier. 
Another  administrator  in  the  area  and  a top  influential, 
Beverly  Arbuckle,  held  informal  conversations  with  key 
influentials  Fennimore  and  Quick  concerning  the  views  of 
the  Student  Services  Division.  She  also  represented  the 
division  as  well  as  her  own  '•ambivalent**  viewpoint  to  the 
College  Review  Committee. 

Final  Stages  of  Decision-Making 

While  providing  opportunities  for  faculty  discussion 
of  the  forthcoming  decision  the  administrators  reserved  the 
right  to  decide  to  cooperate  with  the  county.  As  expressed 
by  one  administrator,  the  college  decision  was  that  it  would 
not  try  to  oppose  the  school  board  in  its  resolve  to  resume 
operation  of  the  program.  Implied,  of  course,  was  that  the 
college  could  have  fought  the  position  of  the  county  but, 
in  all  likelihood,  the  result  would  have  been  the  same 
minus  the  positive  relationship  so  necessary  to  the  college. 
The  administrators,  particularly  Fennimore,  Quick,  and 
Newsome,  joined  the  representatives  of  the  county  school 
system  on  several  occasions  for  talks  on  the  subject. 

The  meetings  were  referred  to  as  ‘‘negotiations’’  and 
occasions  when  the  parties  ‘‘hammered  out  a decision.” 
Resulting  from  the  meetings  was  a decision  which,  basically, 
allowed  the  county  to  again  operate  the  high  school  vocational 
program  and  provided  that  the  college  could  continue  to 
occupy  the  buildings  it  had  leased  from  the  county. 
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Selection  of  Deans 

Introduction 

This  section  of  the  chapter  contains  a discussion  of 
the  relationships  among  and  the  activities  by  the- college 
leaders  in  the  decision-making  surrounding  the  choice  of 
two  deans  in  the  academic  division  of  the  college.  The 
background  events,  formation  of  the  selection  committee, 
actions  by  groups  and  individuals  in  support  of  candidates, 
and  the  final  decision-making  process  will  all  be  described. 
Background 

As  early  as  nine  months  prior  to  the  choice  of  the 
two  deans,  the  economic  subcommittee  of  the  Faculty  Associa- 
tion Steering  Committee  of  Little  River  requested  informa- 
tion regarding  the  • ‘rumored’ • deans  for  curriculum  and 
instruction.  The  administration,  particularly  Fennimore 
and  Newsome,  key  influentials,  believed  that  the  organi- 
zation of  academic  affairs  was  sound.  Therefore,  the  admin- 
istrators named  favored  another  attempt  at  filling  the 
positions  which  were  being  filled  temporarily  by  Newsome. 
About  the  same  time,  in  the  midst  of  a self-study  committee 
meeting  of  the  college,  Norman  Quick,  a key  influential, 
inadvertently,  let  it  be  known  whom  the  administration 
favored  for  the  two  positions.  Before  a selection  committee 
was  formed  Newsome  also  talked  with  directors  and  urged 
their  support  for  the  split  deanships  and  for  key  influential 
Knowles  and  lesser  influential  Jessup  for  the  jobs.  Within 
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slightly  over  a month  the  Academics  Committee  of  the  college 
began  discussions  concerning  the  role  of  the  deans. 
Composition  of  the  Selection  Committee 

No  overt  action  was  taken,  however,  until  the  forma- 
tion of  a task  force  of  the  Academics  Committee  over  five 
months  later.  The  composition  of  the  committee  included 
representatives  from  the  Academics  Committee,  The  Faculty 
Association  Steering  Committee,  and  the  administration  of 
the  Division  of  Academic  Affairs  of  the  college  (directors) . 
Within  a few  days  time  Vice-President  Newsome  called  for 
representatives  of  the  three  groups  to  be  appointed  to  the 
task  force.  Three  persons  were  appointed  from  the  Faculty 
Association  steering  Committee,  one  of  vzhich  was  Wendell 
Irwin,  a lesser  influential.  Three  other  persons  not  iden- 
tified as  leaders  in  the  study  were  appointed  from  the 
Academics  Committee  of  the  college.  From  the  administra- 
tion of  the  division  Newsome  himself  appointed  four  division 
directors,  all  college  leaders.  There  were:  Marshall 

Quinlan,  Helen  Greening,  Larry  Dowdy,  and  Woodrow  Trimble. 
Shortly  thereafter  the  Faculty  Association  Steering  Com- 
mittee discussed  with  Newsome  their  claim  of  unequal  repre- 
sentation from  areas  other  than  the  vocational  faculty. 
Recognising  the  inequity,  he  called  for  a broadening  of 
the  committee  to  include  three  more  persons  from  the  faculty 
to  achieve  the  desired  balance  among  the  vocational,  academ- 
ics, and  student  services  areas  of  the  faculty.  Leland 
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the  two  chief  officers  of  the  two  divisions..  Around  this 
time  Newsome  offered  for  the  committee  examples  of  the 
types  of  persons  whom  he  felt  would  be  appropriate  for  the 
positions.  The  two  persons  suggested  were  again  key  influ- 
ential Knowles  and  lesser  influential  Jessup  both  of  whom 
he  and  Quick  had  mentioned  earlier  as  being  preferred  for 
the  positions. 

Administrative  Activity 

A number  of  the  leaders  felt  that  the  administration 
had  been  trying  to  select  the  two  deans  themselves.  The 
suggestions  by  Quick  and  Newsome  could  have  been  taken  in 
this  manner.  One  comment  was  that  there  was  a ''feeling 
of  pressure"  from  Newsome.  The  writer  was  convinced  that 
some  pressure  was  felt  whether  intended  or  not  by  the 
administration.  Newsome  also  conferred  with  key  influential 
Ingersoll  to  gain  approval  for  and  support  of  the  joint 
appointments  as  recommended  by  the  committee.  The  conver- 
sation between  the  two  key  influentials,  however,  was-  likely 
without  regard  to  specific  persons  since  Ingersoll,  by  his 
own  admission,  did  not  reveal  his  choices  for  the  positions. 
Somewhere,  although  the  time  is  uncertain,  key  influential 
Fennimore  contacted  top  influential  Thomas  Roland  in  regard 
to  the  suitability  of  Arthur  Jarvis  as  one  of  the  deans. 

Top  influential  and  administrator  Beverly  Arbuckle  later 
made  contacts  with  several  committee  members  whom  she  did 
not  name  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  her  support  of 
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certain  candidates.  Although  the  administration  may  have 
had  hopes  of  handpicking  the  appointees  for  the  positions, 
the  tradition  of  collegiality  prevailed.  The  committee 
was  formed  because  of  faculty  desire  to  participate  in  the 
selections. 

Nominations  and  Activity  Among  the  Candidates 

For  a period  of  three  weeks  applications  for  the 
positions  of  dean  were  received  by  the  Office  of  Academic 
Affairs.,  Among  those  known  applications  received  were 
those  of  Knowles,  Jessup,  Jarvis,  and  Ewers.  Jarvis  entered 
his  name  because  of  his  own  interest  in  testing  the  open- 
ness of  the  decision,  knowing  that  the  college  administra- 
tion had  earlier  expressed  a preference  for  two  persons. 
Beverly  Arbuckle  encouraged  him  to  take  this  step,  believing 
him  to  be  a suitable  candidate.  The  selection  committee 
of  academic  affairs  deliberated  on  the  applications  and 
narrowed  down  the  number  of  candidates  to  the  four  leaders 
mentioned  above.  The  directors  within  the  Division  of 
Academic  Affairs  were  then  consulted  by  Newsome  for  their 
concurrence  of  support  among  the  four  finalists.  During 
this  time,  the  selection  committee  held  individual  inter- 
views with  each  of  the  finalists  (two  for  each  position) . 
Knowles  met  with  the  committee  a couple  of  times  but  it  is 
unknown  whether  the  other  candidates  went  before  the  group 
more  than  one  time.  When  Knowles  was  asked  by  the  committee 
for  his  suggestion  of  the  other  dean  should  he  be  selected, 
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he  chose  not  to  express  a preference.  Jarvis  was  reported 
by  the  committee  members  as  having  "sold  himself"  and 
■ ‘made  a good  impression • ’ on  the  group . Ewers  claimed 
to  have  made  no  contacts  or  to  have  taken  no  other  action 
than  appearing  before  the  committee  on  her  own  behalf. 

Jessup,  on  the  other  hand,  admitted  to  keeping  in  touch 
with  his  supporters  who  kept  him  "up  to  date"  on  the 
proceedings  of  the  committee.  Since  Ewers  was  one  of 
these  persons  with  whom  he  talked,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
she,  too,  was  informed  of  the  progress  of  the  selection 
committee . 

Informal  Group  Support 

Although  there  was  some  crossing  of  lines  among  in- 
formal groups  (See  Chapter  V) , the  pattern  is  somewhat 
clear  in  regard  to  three  candidates.  In  regard  to  the  fourth, 
Knowles,  there  was,  with  few  exceptions,  unanimity  among 
committee  members  and  non-committee  member  leaders.  Support 
for  Ewers,  the  only  woman  among  the  finalists,  came  largely 
from  the  women's  luncheon  group,  the  female  faculty  group, 
and  from  lesser  influential  Irwin.  The  support  for  Ewers 
stemmed  largely  from  a reaction  to  the  fact  that  three  of 
the  four  candidates  were  trained  in  student  personnel  ser- 
vices rather  than  in  a subject  matter  discipline.  These 
persons  felt  that  particularly  the  dean  of  instruction 
should  posses  a subject  matter  discipline  background  such 
as  Ewers  had.  As  expressed  by  one  leader,  (They  were) 


• ‘okay  with  personal  and  interpersonal  relationships  but 
lacked  an  area  of  (academic)  expertise.”  Support  for 
Jessup,  the  other  losing  candidate,  centered  largely  around 
Newsome  and  the  academic  group  with  the  exceptions  of 
influential  Radway  and  lesser  influential  Quinlan.  Quinlan 
had  earlier  favored  Jessup  for  the  position  but  was  later 
convinced  that  Jarvis  was  the  more  suitable  choice. 

Faculty  Involvement 

A number  of  faculty  members  were  active  as  indi- 
viduals in  the  selection  process.  Among  them  were:  top 

influential  Ashcroft,  influential  Parry,  and  lesser  in- 
fluential Irwin,  all  representing  the  Faculty  Association 
Steering  Committee.  Parry  was  labeled  by  several  persons 
as  a key  leader  among  the  members  of  the  committee.  By 
his  own  admission  he  worked  only  with  the  "committee  as  a 
whole.”  Irwin's  role  during  the  interviews  was  that  of 
questioning  the  nominees.  He  also  served  as  a communication 
link  with  his  faculty  unit  located  at  East  Shore  Campus. 
Ashcroft  performed  a number  of  functions  in  the  process. 
After  his  appointment  by  Newsome,  he  personally  selected 
Parry,  Irwin,  and  another  person  not  identified  in  the  study 
from  the  Faculty  Association  Steering  Committee  of  which  he 
was  chairman.  He  viewed  his  role  primarily  as  a facilitator 
of  dialog  during  committee  deliberations.  During  the  final 
stages  of  the  selection  process  he  chaired  the  meetings 
of  the  selection  committee  in  place  of  Newsome. 


Some  faculty  members  who  were  active  but  not  committee 
members  were  Marjorie  Myrick,  an  influential,  and  top 
influential  Martha  Fulwider.  Fulwider  made  informal 
contacts  with  administrators  and  committee  members.  She 
made  her  position  well  known  particularly  during  discussions 
with  numerous  others  on  faculty  planning  days.  She  stated 
that  she  worked  closely  with  ‘‘most  of  the  leaders." 

Myrick,  interested  in  Ewers  as  a candidate,  contacted 
lesser  influential  Linda  Underwood  in  regard  to  nonsupport 
of  Ewers'  opponent.  She  also  shared  her  views  with  lesser 
influential  Irwin,  a member  of  the  same  faculty  unit.  Part 
of  her  concern  was  due  to  the  likelihood  of  both  deans  coming 
from  the  Student  Services  Division  of  the  college  as  men- 
tioned previously. 

Involvement  by  the  Directors 

The  directors  who  represented  the  administration  of 
the  academic  affairs  division  included  Quinlan,  Greening, 
Dowdy,  and  Trimble,  as  mentioned  before.  Dowdy  spoke  both 
for  and  against  both  of  the  candidates  for  dean  for  curricu- 
lum, believing  each  had  strong  and  weak  points.  Influential 
Greening,  a close  friend  of  top  influential  Dowdy,  tried  to 
support  Newsome's  interests  and  suggestions  and,  therefore, 
was  more  favorable  toward  Jessup  as  dean  for  curriculum. 
Quinlan  went  into  the  committee  also  believing  that  Jessup 
would  be  his  preferrence  but  changed  to  Jarvis  following 
the  interview  with  him.  Quinlan's  chief  role  was  to  relate 


the  feelings  of  the  committee  to  the  non-committee  directors 
with  whom  he  associated.  A fourth  director,  lesser  influ- 
ential Trimble,  worked  both  outside  and  inside  the  committee 
to  represent  the  interests  of  the  older  faculty  members  of 
the  college.  As  a committee  member  he  also  sought  to  focus 
the  attention  of  the  selection  committee  upon  functional 
rather  than  personal  criteria  by  which  to  judge  the  can- 
didates. Lesser  influential  Prescott  who  was  not  a member 
of  the  committee  attended  the  meeting  of  directors  with 
Newsome  following  the  naming  of  the  finalists.  He  stated 
that  his  involvement  in  the  selection  process  was  limited 
to  this  single  activity. 

Final  Activities  in  the  Selection  Process 

After  interviews  with  the  finalists,  Knowles,  Jarvis, 
Jessup,  and  Ewers,  no  discussion  was  held  within  the  selec- 
tion committee.  A secret  ballot  was  cast  and  the  ballots 
were  burned.  The  announcement  of  the  decision  by  the  com- 
mittee was  made  about  three  weeks  following  the  fourth 
meeting  of  the  selection  committee.  At  this  time  it  was 
also  revealed  that  the  persons  chosen,  Knowles  and  Jarvis, 
had  been  accepted  by  the  vice-presidents  and  by  President 
Barnard  Fennimore.  The  names  of  the  candidates  were  then 
forwarded  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  formal  adoption  at 
the  regular  meeting  the  following  month. 
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House/Unit  Decision 

Background 

The  college  philosophy  emphasizing  the  learning 
process  and  the  related  concept  of  the  house  composed  of 
interdisciplinary  faculty  units  were  generally  credited 
largely  to  Bernard  Fennimore,  the  president.  Since  the 
early  days  of  the  college  his  leadership  had  continued 
to  provide  direction  for  the  organization.  Many  concepts 
which  he  brought  to  the  college  such  as  the  house/unit 
(cluster  college)  concept  were  discussed  during  the  first 
year  of  college  operation  by  the  faculty.  Those  college 
leaders  included  in  the  early  discussions  were  key  influ- 
ential Orville  Knowles  and  top  influential  Catherine  Sellman. 
Because  of  the  college  philosophy  of  success  and  concurrent 
commitment  to  the  teaching/learning  act,  efforts  were  early 
made  to  define  means  for  achieving  these  ends.  The  house/ 
unit  concept  was  among  the  most  important  of  the  generalized 
concepts . 

Early  in  the  second  year  of  operation  of  the  college 
the  academics  Committee  was  informed  by  the  dean  of  liberal 
arts  of  the  forthcoming  development  of  units  within  the 
liberal  arts  area.  The  purpose  of  the  units  was  to  ‘‘improve 
communications  among  faculty  members.  “ Promoted  by  the 
dean,  the  concept  was  greeted  with  immediate  enthusiasm 
by  many  faculty  members,  including  those  outside  the  liberal 
arts  faculty.  Three  persons  not  identified  as  leaders  in 


leaders 


were  selected  by  the  dean  as 
which  were  to  be  formed.  Shortly  afterwards  a memorandum 
from  the  dean  of  academic  affairs  noted  that  all  faculty 
had  been  placed  in  heterogeneous  units.  Among  the  faculty 
members  named  as  leaders  on  hand  at  that  time  were  key  influ- 
ential Knowles;  top  influentials  Martha  Fulwider  and  Arthur 
Jarvis;  influentials  Helen  Greening,  Janet  Ewers,  and 
Nadene  Linsley;  and  lesser  influentials  Marshall  Quinlan, 

Gerald  Jessup,  and  Woodrow  Trimble.  The  number  of  units 
was  expanded  to  six  within  two  months.  One  of  the  six  ap- 
pointed leaders  was  Marshall  Quinlan  named  above.  He  and 
the  other  leaders  were  challenged  to  “study,  plan,  and  put 
into  operation  the  unit  concept.'*  Although  the  dean  of 
liberal  arts  remained  with  the  college  for  another  year 
and  a half,  no  action  was  taken  to  implement  the  concept 
further  than  the  paper  organization  which  has  been  described. 

In  the  spring  of  that  same  school  year  the  Academics 
Committee  of  the  college  began  talking  about  a block-time 
program  of  three  general  education  courses.  This  discussion 
and  subsequent  ones  on  the  topic  foreshadowed  the  develop- 
ment of  the  first  experimental  unit  known  as  Unit  One,  West 
End  Campus.  Onit  One  was  to  be  self-contained  in  the  sense 
that  both  faculty  and  students  would  work  together  in  a 
shared  space  and  for  a period  of  time  belong  to  no  other  unit. 

Shortly  after  the  discussions  mentioned  above,  top 
influential  Martha  Fulwider  announced  to  the  Faculty  Association 
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Steering  Committee  she  had  heard  that  the  administration 
expected  to  organise  the  faculty  by  interdisciplinary 
units  in  preparation  for  the  new  campus,  within  two  months 
after  this  announcement  the  steering  committee  recommended 
the  formation  of  an  ad  hoc  committee  for  developing  the 
methodology  for  involving  faculty  in  the  planning  of  the 
permanent  campus.  Among  the  known  faculty  leaders  selected 
for  the  committee  were:  Trimble  as  chairman.  Ewers,  and 
Fulwider.  From  this  point  onward  it  was  apparent  that  the 
administration  attempted  to  include  widely  the  faculty  in 
the  planning  phases  of  the  permanent  campus. 

Early  in  the  fall  of  the  third  year  of  the  college 
an  announcement  was  made  to  the  Faculty  Association  steering 
Committee  that  “four  units  will  be  selected”  in  the 
winter  term.  However,  as  with  the  earlier  announcement,  no 
implementation  occurred.  Meanwhile,  discussions  were  proceed- 
ing in  which  faculty  members  were  exploring  and  sharing  ideas 
as  to  the  types  of  units  most  appropriate  for  Little  Hiver 
i the  philosophy  of  the  community  college. 


The  most  definite  steps  relating  to  the  decision  for 
and  implementation  of  a unit  concept  came  during  the  time 
period  beginning  with  the  study.  Early  in  1969  the  Faculty 
Association  steering  Committee  asked  President  Barnard 
Fennimore  to  give  another  explanation  of  his  conception  of 
a house/unit  organisation  and  show  slides  of  the  proposed 
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new  campus  on  faculty  planning  day.  The  house  concept 
was  described  as  the  larger  functional  division  of  the 
college  in  which  the  smaller  interdisciplinary  units , 
about  four  in  number  per  house,  would  be  placed. 

By  spring  the  steering  committee  renewed  an  earlier 
recommendation  for  full  implementation  of  the  "unit  system* * 
during  that  same  term  "in  order  to  facilitate  faculty  in- 
volvement in  scheduling  and  course  offerings."  Although 
the  unit  system  was  not  implemented  immediately,  the  recom- 
mendation was  soon  to  be  acted  upon.  Meanwhile,  throughout 
the  summer  the  Academics  Committee  of  the  college  continued 
discussions  focused  on  the  nature  of  the  "mini  unit.*'  The 
discussions  were  an  outgrowth  of  the  earlier  discussions 
of  the  committee  concerning  the  block-time  program. 

During  the  summer  a new  dean  for  instruction,  not 
identified  in  this  study,  was  named  by  the  college  admin- 
istration. He  had  been  associated  formerly  with  the  college 
and  had  held  a continuing  strong  commitment  to  the  concept 
of  the  unit  system  as  suggested  by  the  president  and  dis- 
cussed by  the  faculty.  Under  the  joint  administrative 
leadership  of  the  dean  and  a director  of  the  West  End 
Campus,  also  not  named  as  a leader,  the  initial  units  were 
organized  and  tested. 

Organization  and  Development  of  Unit  One 


indicating  interest  in  forming 
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was  gathered  together  for  discussions  and  joint  planning 
for  a unit.  Key  influential  Knowles,  Director  of  the 
General  Education  Program  at  that  time,  assisted  in  suggesting 
people  to  be  included.  He  also  was  supportive  of  the  later 
efforts  of  the  unit.  Top  influential  Catherine  Sellman 
and  other  members  of  the  Staff  and  Program  Development 
Committee  worked  with  the  chosen  faculty  members  to  pro- 
duce a proposal  which  resulted  in  funding  for  the  project. 

Top  influential  Fulwider  participated  as  a member  of  the 
unit.  As  a counselor  in  the  unit,  top  influential  Ashcroft 
later  shared  with  faculty  committees  the  experiences  of  the 
Unit  One  experiment.  He  met  with  and  assisted  faculty 
groups  during  their  initial  Unit  planning  sessions. 
Organization  and  Development  of  Unit  Two 

During  the  formative  stages  of  discussion  for  Unit 
One  a faculty  member  not  identified  as  a leader  realized 
that  his  conception  of  a unit  as  an  English  house  or  family 
was  quite  in  contrast  to  that  of  the  group's  block-time 
conceptualization.  He,  therefore,  broke  away  and  began 
to  gather  persons  sharing  his  own  view  of  the  unit.  Be- 
cause the  administration  was  interested  in  experimenting 
with  varying  types  of  units,  the  group  was  encouraged 
and  supported  in  their  efforts.  Support  came  particularly 
from  the  dean,  the  West  End  Campus  director,  and  President 
Barnard  Fennimore.  Although  in  physical  terms  the  forma- 
tion of  Unit  Two,  West  End  Campus,  was  about  two  terms 


behind  the  development  of  Unit  One,  the  former  unit  began 
functioning  in  a limited  manner  as  a family  of  instructors 
at  about  the  same  time.  Lesser  influential  Bevers  worked 
closely  with  the  initiator  in  defining  the  nature  of  the 
unit,  choosing  participants,  and  designing  physical  lay- 
out. He  became  the  leader  of  the  unit  within  a short  time 
and  continued  in  that  capacity  during  the  time  of  the  study. 
Influential  Linsley  was  also  a member  of  the  unit  and  sup- 
ported the  activities  of  the  group.  She  later  attempted, 
along  with  similar  efforts  by  Knowles,  to  get  the  faculty 
to  look  at  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  varying 
types  of  units  so  that  guidelines  could  be  formed  for  their 
development  and  operation. 

Involvement  by  College  Committees 

The  committees  of  the  college  were  meanwhile  actively 
involved  in  decision-making.  The  college  Academics  Commit- 
tee was  concurrently  considering  plans  for  space  utilization 
throughout  the  fall  of  the  fourth  year.  As  reported  to 
the  Faculty  Association  Steering  Committee,  the  changes 
being  proposed  by  the  director  of  the  West  End  Campus  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Academics  Committee  ‘ ‘would  result 
in  three  mini-units.'*  During  the  same  term  the  steering 
committee  was  also  discussing  presently  operating  units 
as  well  as  the  possibility  of  establishing  others  on  other 
college  campuses.  Influential  Ewers  asked  lesser  influen- 
tial Underwood,  chairman  of  the  steering  committee,  ‘‘to 
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see  if  there  (were)  faculty  members  at  (East  Shore  Campus) 
with  interest  in  mini-units.”  The  Review  Committee  of 
the  College,  too,  received  the  recommendation  from  the 
West  End  Director  for  the  renovations  at  West  End.  Accep- 
tance of  the  recommendation  was  given  with  the  stipulation 
that  ” these  proposals  receive  careful  review  by  all 
standing  committees  before  actual  construction  is  begun.** 

A continuing  effort  was  made  in  this  and  all  major  matters 
to  include  in  all  discussions  interested  and  affected 
persons  and  committees  of  the  college.  Before  the  end  of 
the  fall  term  the  Academics  Committee  was  also  hearing 
a presentation  of  and  discussing  the  nature  of  the  new 
Unit  Two  which  was  formally  and  physically  to  come  into 

Development  of  Unit  One , East  Shore  Campus 

With  the  coming  of  the  new  calendar  year,  the  Aca- 
demics Committee  of  the  college  again  became  involved  in 
deliberations  concerning  the  unit  concept.  A proposal  was 
presented  by  influential  Ewers  and  others  not  named  as 
leaders  for  the  formation  of  Unit  One,  East  shore  Campus, 
a third  version  of  a unit . Approval  * 4 in  principle  * ■ was 
given  by  the  committee  ' ‘when  all  aspects  of  the  proposal 
can  be  worked  out . ’ • The  third  version  of  the  unit  was 
to  be  that  of  a learning  laboratory  having  an  interdiscipli- 
nary staff  and  a staff  of  paraprofessionals.  About  four 
weeks  following  the  action  of  the  Academics  Committee  the 
Business  Committee  of  the  college  also  reviewed  the  proposal 
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but  ‘ • requested  that  the  remodeling  of  space  and  the  hiring 
of  new  personnel  be  delayed' ■ until  the  summer  term. 
Administrative  Leadership 

In  early  March  key  influential  Richard  Newsome  was 
hired  by  the  college  and  began  duties  as  a key  administra- 
tor in  the  Division  of  Academic  Affairs.  Under  his  leader- 
ship the  formation  and  nurture  of  later  units  as  well  as 
support  for  currently  existing  ones  were  strongly  exhibited. 

During  the  end  of  the  spring  term  the  general  session 
of  the  faculty  planning  day  focused  upon  existing  house/unit 
concepts.  During  and  shortly  after  this  time  the  adminis- 
tration made  a concerted  effort  to  “unitize' • the  entire 
faculty  since  many  still  were  not  a part  of  a unit.  Both 
the  dean  of  instruction,  mentioned  earlier,  and  Newsome 
strongly  pushed  to  fully  implement  the  concept.  The  dean 
in  particular,  as  reported  by  several  leaders,  made  his 
position  clear  that  if  you  did  not  join  a unit  you  were 
not  in  harmony  with  the  philosophy  of  Little  River  Community 
College.  The  Faculty  Association  Steering  Committee's  Inter- 
nal Subcommittee  members  reported  that  “some  instructors 
felt  they  were  being  railroaded  into  units,  and  that  many 
were  unhappy  about  this.”  Key  influential  Norman  Quick, 
valuing  the  concept  and  the  significance  of  a positive 
attitude  toward  it,  urged  the  dean  ''not  to  push  so  hard" 
that  the  concept  would  be  damaged.  Newsome,  too,  despite 
his  enthusiasm  for  the  unit,  apparently  tempered  his  own 
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actions  in  light  of  the  negative  reaction  expressed  by 
some  members  of  the  faculty. 

Although  not  as  evangelistic  in  his  promotion  of  the 
house/unit  concept  as  was  the  dean,  Newsome  encouraged  suc- 
cessfully the  development  of  the  concept  in  several  ways. 

He  supported  the  activities  of  the  Space  Committee,  a 
subcommittee  of  the  college  Academics  Committee.  At 
a meeting  during  the  summer  he  reported  the  submission 
of  a comprehensive  master  plan  “oriented  toward  unit-type 
housing.”  Subsequent  meetings  of  the  Academics  Committee 
of  which  he  was  chairman  dealt  with  the  activities  and 
progress  of  the  Space  Committee.  Newsome  also  approved 
and  assisted  in  the  process  of  budgeting  funds  for  each 
house  (campus) , and  in  some  cases,  for  units  as  well.  Later, 
he  recommended  for  the  administration  a change  among 
campus  directors  believing  that  such  a change  would  make 
the  house/unit  organization  more  functional.  The  move 
was  supported  by  the  faculty  who  realized  that  the  units 
would  grow  as  they  were  supported  and  nurtured  by  the  direc- 
tors of  the  houses  and  the  academic  divisions  of  the  college. 
Among  the  new  directors  appointed  was  influential  Lawrence 
Radway  whose  key  responsibility  was  to  assure  the  continua- 
tion of  the  units.  About  one  and  a half  years  later  he  was 
to  be  selected  by  Newsome  as  an  administrator  in  the  Office 
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Later  Developments 

The  Faculty  Association  Steering  Committee,  exhibiting 
a continuing  interest  in  the  house/unit  system,  worked 
continually  to  strengthen  the  concept  as  a political  entity. 
Likewise,  efforts  were  made  during  the  spring  of  the  following 
calendar  year,  the  final  year  of  the  study,  to  explore 
through  the  Communications  Subcommittee  of  the  association 
ways  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  house/unit  system. 
Faculty  members  with  interests  in  this  area  were  urged  to 
contact  the  appropriate  faculty  representatives  of  the 
subcommittee  to  see  what  they  could  contribute  to  the  effort. 
Counselor  Involvement 

Among  the  efforts  to  unitize  the  college  were  those 
of  the  leadership  of  the  Division  of  Student  Services.  A 
belief  had  arisen  in  the  division  that  the  counseling  and 
guidance  services  might  be  more  effective  removed  from  the 
central  guidance  center  and  distributed  throughout  the 
college.  Key  influential  Lonnie  Ingersoll,  an  administrator 
of  the  division,  expressed  this  belief  by  awaking  one  morning 
and  personally  deciding  that  decentralization  of  services 
would  increase  the  effectiveness  of  his  staff.  Seeking 
dispersion  of  counselors  into  faculty  units,  he  gathered 
together  several  leaders  to  assist  in  assignment  of  the 
staff  to  existing  faculty  units.  Those  persons  assisting 
in  the  task  were:  key  influential  Knowles,  and  top  influen- 

tials  Beverly  Arbuckle,  Leland  Ashcroft,  and  Arthur  Jarvis. 
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Other  persons  such  as  lesser  influential  Gerald  Jessup 
were  consulted  by  the  key  decision-makers  noted  above  for 
their  opinions  regarding  counselor  placement. 

Participation  by  the  Directors 

Full  acceptance  and  implementation  of  the  house/unit 
system  by  the  college  rested  heavily  upon  the  cooperation 
of  the  directors  of  the  college  campuses  {now  called  houses) 
and  of  the  directors  of  the  academic  areas.  Their  support 
of  the  system  through  encouraging  faculty  to  join  and,  in- 
deed, assignment  of  some  to  units,  was  crucial  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  decision  to  organize  the  faculty  in  this  way. 

Top  influential  Dowdy,  influential  Parkes,  and  lesser 
influential  Prescott  each  assisted  the  house  directors  in 
the  task  of  faculty  placement.  Leaders  Dowdy  and  Parkes 
also  both  taught  courses  within  a unit.  Another  director, 
influential  Parry,  whose  chief  responsibility  was  Washington 
Campus,  had  also  cooperated  in  forming  units  among  the 
faculty.  He  attempted  successfully  to  get  the  unit  members 
to  study  what  was  going  on  in  their  unit  and  both  the  house 
and  the  college  as  a whole.  He  was  believed  by  several  lea- 
ders to  have  a growing  influence  among  the  faculty  at  the 
time  of  the  study.  Another  director  of  an  academic  area, 
lesser  influential  Trimble,  apparently  contributed  to  the 
unit  efforts  by  working  among  the  other  directors  and  the 
unit  staffs.  He  expressed  to  this  writer  his  attempts  to 
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and,  concurrently,  to  urge  the  faculty  to  look  at  them 
more  globally.  The  director  of  West  End  House,  influential 
Radway,  mentioned  earlier,  had  key  responsibilities  in 
assuring  the  continuation  of  the  units.  He  shared  the 
experiences  of  the  college  with  the  house/unit  system 
by  making  presentations  to  out-of-state  groups  interested 
in  innovations  in  the  community  college. 

Involvement  by  Other  Faculty  Members 

Three  other  leaders  among  the  faculty  made  contribu- 
tions in  regard  to  the  decision  to  unitize  the  college. 

Top  influential  Fulwider,  mentioned  earlier  in  connection 
with  the  Faculty  Association  steering  Committee,  was  one  of 
these  persons.  She  discussed  the  concept  with  President 
Fennimore  and  other  unnamed  administrators  and  instructors. 

Her  position  of  questioning  the  value  of  the  unit  as  an 
alternative  to  a departmental  structure  became  well-known. 
Lesser  influential  Underwood  cooperated  in  the  dissemina- 
tion of  information  about  the  units.  As  chairman  of  the 
steering  committee  during  the  full  implementation  phase  of 
the  house/unit  system,  she  met  both  with  individuals  and 
committees  as  a proponent  of  the  concept.  Influential  Myrick, 
a third  faculty  member,  stated  her  agreement  with  the  con- 
cept in  general  terms  but  expressed  her  recognition  of 
practical  problems  such  as  those  associated  with  selection 
of  members  of  the  units.  Her  actions  centered  primarily 
around  joining  and  supporting  the  activities  of  a unit  at 
East  Shore  House. 


Summary 


Three  Decisions  Studied 


Three  decisions  of  college-wide  importance  were  dis- 
cussed in  the  chapter.  The  first  was  a decision  made  by 
key  administrators  of  the  college  in  concert  with  officials 
of  the  county  board  of  education  for  the  county  to  resume 
operation  of  a high  school  vocational  program.  Two-thirds 
of  the  college  leaders  and  six  groups  were  involved  in  dis- 
cussions relating  to  the  implications  of  the  decision.  Un- 
like the  other  two  selected  decisions,  however,  the  decision 
was  not  open  to  the  faculty  except  for  input  relative  to 
certain  aspects  such  as  the  welfare  of  the  teachers  af- 
fected by  the  decision.  Also,  unlike  the  other  two  decisions 
studied,  pressures  were  exerted  from  outside  the  college 
which  prompted  the  key  administrators  to  decide  to  cooperate 
with  the  county.  Although  eighteen  college  leaders  were 
involved  in  the  discussions,  slightly  fewer  than  in  the  others 
studied,  only  the  four  top  administrators  of  the  college 
(leaders  A,  B,  C,  E)  directly  participated  in  the  negotiated 
decision.  One  of  these  administrators,  leader  B,  was  the 
leading  spokesman  for  the  college.  The  Monday  morning 
group,  an  informal  group  of  key  administrators,  and  the 
Faculty  Association  Steering  Committee  were  the  key  groups 
participating  in  the  decision. 

The  top  administrators  frankly  stated  that  they  believed 
the  college  was  really  without  a choice  under  the  circum- 
stances. Although  they  cooperated  fully  with  the  county. 


under  some  persuasion  from  the  Faculty  Association  Steering 
Committee  they  participated  in  discussions  with  faculty 
members.  The  data  show  that  efforts  were  clearly  made  to 
discuss  fears,  misunderstandings,  and  faculty  welfare 
related  to  the  decision.  The  writer  believes  the  high 
school  vocational  faculty  members  were  probably  able  to 
make  the  transition  more  smoothly  as  a result  of  continued 
efforts  by  the  steering  committee. 

The  selection  of  two  deans  for  the  Division  of  Academic 
Affairs  of  the  college  was  the  second  major  decision  studied. 
More  like  the  third  decision,  three-fourths  of  the  leaders 
and  seven  groups  (three  informal,  three  formal,  and  one 
association)  were  involved  in  the  decision-making  process. 

A task  force  serving  as  a subcommittee  of  the  College 
Academics  Committee  was  the  focal  point  of  activity.  The 
widely  representative  task  force,  serving  as  a selection 
committee,  screened,  interviewed,  and  chose  by  secret  bal- 
lot persons  for  the  two  positions.  The  writer  found  some 
activity  among  the  informal  groups,  more  than  in  any  of  the 
other  two  decisions  discussed  in  the  chapter.  Nevertheless, 
the  primary  activities  were  centered  in  the  members  and 
leaders  of  the  task  force  (leaders  G,  H,  N,  P,  w,  z,  AA) 
and  in  the  key  administrator  of  the  Division  of  Academic 
Affairs  of  the  college,  leader  c.  Exemplary  of  power  rela- 
tionships, the  faculty  was  shown  in  its  efforts  to  counter- 
balance administrative  choice  and  power.  The  Faculty 


Association  Steering  Committee  was  able  successfully  to 
have  representation  on  the  selection  committee  increased 
and  broadened  to  include  all  segments  of  the  faculty. 
Efforts  of  the  task  force  and  other  faculty  members  also 
resulted  in  the  selection  of  a person  for  one  of  the  jobs 
other  than  the  one  for  whom  the  administration  had  ex- 
pressed preference. 

Decision  three  related  to  the  organization  of  the 
faculty  by  houses  and  units  as  a means  for  promoting  better 
teaching  and  improved  professional  relationships.  Having 
widest  participation  (twenty-three  leaders,  seven  formal 
committees,  and  one  association)  this  decision  is  probably 
the  most  typical  of  those  studied.  In  a collegial  organi- 
zation such  as  Little  River  this  finding  regarding  the 
decision  is  indeed  appropriate.  Although  the  administrators 
had  a direction  in  mind  for  the  college,  time,  funds, 
encouragement,  and  other  assistance  were  provided  for  the 
faculty  to  decide  for  itself  whether,  in  fact,  this  was  the 
appropriate  direction  for  the  organization.  Experimenta- 
tion, some  misunderstandings,  groping,  and  uncertainty  and 
failure  were  all  part  and  parcel  of  the  process  by  which 
the  decision  was  finalized.  In  the  writer's  opinion,  the 
decision,  although  laborous  and  slow,  represents  the  fruit 
of  collegiality — careful  consideration  of  alternatives, 
wide  participation,  testing,  and  refinement  of  products. 

As  illustrated  in  this  decision,  the  process  is  usually 


not  fully  completed  because  some  improvements  are  ever 
being  sought.  The  real  fruit,  however,  was  not  in  the 
product  itself,  however  significant,  but  in  the  process 
itself— a witness  to  the  fact  that  men  can  share  ideas, 
work  together,  and  create,  given  the  proper  organisation. 


Chapter  Summary 

Chapter  VI  contained  a discussion  of  decisions 
{issues,  projects,  or  problems)  named  by  the  forty  persons 
interviewed  with  Interview  Guide  A.  Three  decisions  were 
selected  for  study  from  the  ones  named  by  the  respondents. 
A full  discussion  of  the  three  selected  decisions  was 
made  with  emphasis  upon  the  dynamics  of  the  decision- 
making process.  All  of  the  topics,  including  the  three 
selected  for  in-depth  study,  were  found  to  be  curricular 
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Using  two  instruments  developed  at  the  university 
of  Florida,  Interview  Guide  A and  Interview  Guide  B (see 
Appendices  B and  C) , the  researcher  was  able  to  identify 
influential  persons  within  the  college.  The  procedure  was 
that  of  first  interviewing  a cross-section  of  the  college, 
a total  of  forty  persons,  with  Interview  Guide  A to  determine 
important  issues,  decisions,  or  projects  of  the  past  three 
years;  to  identify  persons  who  were  perceived  as  leaders 
within  the  college  social  system;  and  to  determine  groups 
of  persons.  The  influentials  identified  through  this 
procedure  were  then  interviewed  with  Interview  Guide  B 
for  the  following  purposes:  (1)  to  get  their  perception 

of  the  extent  of  influence  held  by  the  other  leaders; 

(2)  to  gather  information  on  their  knowledge  of  and  participation 
in  selected  decisions  of  college-wide  interest;  (3)  to 
gather  information  relating  to  informal  organization  of  the 
influentials;  and  (4)  to  collect  supplementary  information. 

Using  this  methodology,  twenty-seven  persons  were 
named  as  leaders  of  the  college.  In  terms  of  percentage 
of  the  total  faculty,  the  group  represents  a relatively 
wide  participation  in  leadership  --  over  13  percent  of  the 
full-time  faculty  members.  The  twenty-seven  leaders 
included  ten  key  administrators,  twelve  directors  most  of 
whom  taught  half-time  in  addition  to  their  administrative 
responsibilities,  and  five  full-time  instructors.  Such  a 
group  was  found  to  be  representative  of  a large  spectrum 


college  at  nearly 


Findings 


A summary  of  the  data  revealed  important  characteristics 
of  the  leaders.  Those  to  be  discussed  are  sex,  age, 
educational  level,  years  in  the  field  of  education,  years  of 
service  to  the  college,  and  concentration  of  leadership  by 
campus  location.  The  composition  by  sex  included  nineteen 
males  and  eight  females.  Of  the  key  administrators,  90 
percent  were  male. 

In  terms  of  age,  twelve  leaders  were  in  the  thirty-one 
to  forty  age  group.  Of  the  same  category,  70  percent  were 
key  administrators.  Among  the  faculty  influentials  the  age 
spread  was  from  the  twenty-one  to  thirty  category  to  beyond 
the  age  fifty. 

Educational  level,  a third  characteristic,  revealed 
that  none  of  the  leaders  held  less  than  a master's  degree. 
Over  half  of  the  administrators  and  directors  held  a 
doctorate . 

Analysis  of  years  in  the  field  of  education  showed 
that  no  leader  had  been  in  educational  activities  fewer 
than  two  years.  Furthermore,  all  directors  had  been  in 
the  field  for  over  four  years  and  60  percent  of  the  key 
administrators  over  eleven  years. 

An  analysis  of  years  of  service  with  the  college, 
characteristic  five,  showed  that  a majority  of  the 
influentials  (74  percent)  had  served  for  over  three  years. 

Of  the  directors,  two-thirds  had  been  with  the  college  for 
over  four  years. 


Concentration  of  Leaders  by  Campuses 

The  concentration  of  leadership  by  campus  location  was 
found  to  be  primarily  at  the  West  End  Campus  with  about 
59  percent  of  the  leadership  housed  there.  The  East  shore 
Campus  was  the  location  for  another  30  percent  of  the  college 
leadership.  Washington  Campus,  a third  college  location, 
had  the  remaining  persons  and  the  Cabot  Campus,  a fourth 
location,  had  none  (see  Chapter  IV) . 

In  Chapter  IV,  the  perceptions  of  extent  of  influence 
by  the  leaders  of  the  college  held  by  two  groups  of 
leaders  were  compared  in  order  to  compute  statistically 
a correlation  coefficient  for  this  relationship.  The  two 
groups  were  subgroups  of  the  twenty-seven  identified  as 
leaders.  The  first  group  was  composed  of  key  administrators 
who  were  also  named  as  leaders.  The  remaining  leaders 
among  the  twenty-seven  composed  the  second  group.  Employing 
a Spearman  Rank  Order  Calculation,  a .92  relationship 
was  found  to  exist  between  perceptions  of  the  leadership 
of  the  college,  in  terms  of  rank  order. 

Existence  of  Informal  Groups 

Informal  relationships  were  found  to  exist  among  the 
inf luentials . These  involved  close  friendships,  project 
activity,  and  other  informal  and  social  groupings.  A 
study  of  friendships  was  possible  by  making  use  of  the  data 
from  the  leader's  identification  of  those  persons  whom  he 
considered  as  close  friends.  Fifty -four  mutual  choices 
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were  made  with  fourteen  or  slightly  over  half  of  the 
leaders  receiving  mutual  choices.  One  key  influential, 

Richard  Newsome,  received  over  14  percent,  the  largest 
number  received  by  any  one  leader.  One-third  were  identified 
as  members  of  four  overlapping  stable  informal  groups 
defined  as  membership  in  which  each  member  chooses  every 
other  member.  The  membership  of  the  four  groups  was  all- 
male  with  one  exception.  Pull-time  instructors  were  not 
included  among  the  directors  and  key  administrators  who 
composed  these  groups.  Nevertheless,  they  did  have  significant 
ties  through  two  or  three  of  the  persons  in  the  four  groups. 
Group  one  was  an  all -male  group  composed  of  three  vice- 

male,  were  two  vice-presidents  and  two  deans.  The  only 
male-female  group,  group  four,  was  composed  of  one  vice- 
president,  one  dean,  and  two  directors. 

Project  activity,  a second  form  of  association  studied, 
was  determined  through  the  assistance  of  the  leaders  in 
identifying  other  leaders  both  whom  they  could  likely  count 
on  for  support  and/or  for  opposition  of  a college-wide 
project.  Seventy-two  mutual  choices  were  made  of  project 
friends.  Project  activities  centered  around  two  key 
influentials.  Executive  Vice-President  Quick  and  Vice- 
President  Newsome.  One  received  eleven  mutual  choices 
and  the  other  thirteen.  Both  chose  each  other  and  six  of 
were  shared  with  the  same  persons. 


their  mutual  choices 
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It  would  appear  that  these  data  are  evidence  of  the  presence 
of  two  overlapping,  noncompetitive  groups  of  leaders. 

Only  three  college  leaders  received  no  mutual  choices  as 
project  friends. 

The  analysis  of  project  opponents,  by  way  of  contrast, 
showed  that  only  twelve  mutual  choices  were  made  involving 
only  ten  of  the  twenty-seven  leaders.  Only  two  key 
influentials  were  involved.  Seven  of  the  leaders  could 
not  identify  any  persons  as  probable  opponents . From  these 
data  it  was  possible  to  arrive  at  a tentative  conclusion 
that  there  existed  little  disharmony  among  the  leadership 
of  the  college.  This  may  be  due  to  a commitment  to 
consensus  on  decisions. 

Other  informal  and  social  groupings  were  identified 
in  reply  to  a question  concerning  the  presence  of  groups 
in  the  college  which  associated  and  either  directly  or 
indirectly  participated  In  decision-making.  Nine  such 
groups  were  identified.  These  informal  and  social  groups 
found  to  exist  were:  (1)  The  Monday  morning  group, 

(2)  the  male  luncheon  group,  (3)  the  golfing  group,  (4)  the 
after  school  social  group,  (5)  the  academics  group,  (€)  the 
student  services  group,  (7)  the  old  guard  administrator 
group,  (8)  the  female  luncheon  group,  and  (9)  the  female 
faculty  group.  Each  group  had  both  a relatively  stable 
and  fringe  or  fluctuating  membership  which  had  changed,  in 
most  cases,  within  the  past  three  years.  As  may  be  noted 
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by  the  chart  (see  Chapter  V,  Table  7) , there  was  much 
overlapping.  An  example  is  that  of  the  academics,  student 
services,  and  golfing  groups.  The  groups  consisted 
primarily  of  administrators  but  also  included  some  instructors. 
It  is  believed  that  other  groupings  existed  among  the  non- 
influentials  but  the  data  was  not  clear  enough  to  provide 
distinct  information  on  their  existence. 

Formal  Groupings 

Formal  relationships  were  also  studied  among  the 
leaders.  Formal  college  committees  and  the  Faculty  Associa- 
tion Steering  Committee,  professional  organizations,  and 
community  organizations  were  the  principal  considerations. 

Four  college  committees  and  the  Faculty  Association 
Steering  Committee  were  analyzed  in  terms  of  membership. 

All  the  influentials  except  two  were  involved  in  the  major 
committees  and/or  Association  aativity  some  time  during 
the  three  years  covered  by  the  study.  Nine  leaders  were 
members  of  one  or  more  groups  during  all  of  the  three  years. 
For  two  years  of  the  time,  six  leaders  were  involved  with 
one  or  more  groups . Fourteen  college  leaders  belonged  and 
participated  for  at  least  one  year  in  one  or  more 
committees  or  in  the  association. 

Professional  organizational  memberships,  a second 
aspect  of  the  formal  relationships,  were  found  to  involve 
a total  of  ninety-four  memberships,  or  an  average  of  3.48 
for  each  leader.  Fifty-two  organizations  were  listed  with 
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a 56  percent  membership  in  one*  the  Florida  Association  of 
Community  Colleges.  Forty  of  the  organizations  were 
belonged  to  by  only  one  college  leader. 

The  third  consideration  of  formal  associations  among 
the  leadership  was  community  or  college  district  organizations. 
Eight  categories  were  used:  business,  civic,  governmental, 

political,  religious,  social,  cultural,  and  other.  Fifty- 
four  memberships  were  held  among  these  eight  categories. 

The  majority  held  memberships  in  at  least  one  organization, 
although  eight  did  not  belong  to  any  at  the  time  of  the 
study,  of  these,  seven  labeled  themselves  as  non- joiners. 

One  was  a joiner  who  had  recently  been  hired  by  the  college 
but  who  had  not  yet  had  time  to  associate  with  any  group 
but  intended  to  do  so.  The  “other''  category  contained 
seventeen  memberships,  followed  by  religious  with  ten  and 
the  three  categories  of  civic,  social,  and  cultural  each 
having  five.  Four  joint  memberships  were  held  in  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  three  by  key  influentials. 

Analysis  of  Decisions 

Three  decisions  were  identified  as  having  been  of 
general  college-wide  importance  during  the  three  years 
covered  by  the  study.  They  were:  (1)  a decision  to  turn 

back  to  the  local  county  school  system  a high  school 
vocational  program  directed  by  the  college:  (2)  a decision 

by  a specially  chosen  committee  for  the  selection  of  two 
deans  in  academic  affairs;  and  (3)  a collegial  decision 
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involving  a concept  of  the  organization  of  the  faculty  by 
houses  and  units,  involving  many  persons,  and  including 
many  smaller  decisions.  The  first  decision  was  discussed 
widely,  particularly  at  the  urging  of  the  Faculty  Association 
Steering  Committee.  The  decision,  however,  was  made  jointly 
by  the  top  administrators  of  the  college  and  by  the  leader- 
ship of  the  local  school  system.  The  selection  of  deans, 
a second  decision  studied,  was  made  by  a broadly  representative 
faculty  group.  Shared  decision-making  was  seen  in  this 
decision  and,  particularly,  in  the  third  one  studied. 

Thirdly,  the  decision  to  organize  the  faculty  by  houses  and 
units  was,  perhaps,  the  most  typical  of  the  college  in  terms 
of  its  professed  commitment  to  a collegial  organization. 
Although  the  general  idea  seemed  to  have  come  from  the 
administration,  its  study,  development,  and  implementation 
were  the  result  of  broad  participation  by  instructional  and 
administrative  faculty  leaders. 

Eighteen  leaders  and  six  groups  were  involved  in  the 
discussions  pertaining  to  the  high  school  vocational 
program  decision.  Only  four  key  administrators  were 
directly  involved  in  the  final  decision,  however.  The  second 
decision,  selection  of  deans,  involved  more  directly  a 
greater  number  of  persons.  Seven  groups  and  twenty-one 
leaders  in  one  way  or  another,  played  a part.  Of  the  leaders, 
eight  or  over  40  percent,  were  active  members  of  the  selection 
committee.  The  house/unit  decision,  the  third  one  studied. 
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and  its  subsequent  implementation,  involved  eight  groups 
and  all  the  leaders  except  Kendrick  and  Roland.  Kendrick 
was  employed  afterwards  and  Roland,  because  of  the  nature 
of  his  job,  was  not  included.  The  nature  of  the  decision 
as  well  as  its  length  of  consideration  by  the  college 
committees  may  be,  in  part,  responsible  for  the  first  place 
in  terms  of  wide  participation. 

Conclusions 

1.  Wide  sharing  of  leadership  existed  among  members  of 
the  faculty  of  the  college  selected  for  the  study.  Of  whom 
nearly  14  percent  of  the  faculty  and  administrators  named 

as  leaders,  over  62  percent  were  not  key  administrators 
of  the  college.  Leadership  was  not  confined  to  those 
persons  holding  top  status  administrative  positions.  Nearly 
'30  percent  of  the  leaders  were  women,  only  one  of  which 
held  an  administrative  position. 

2.  Among  the  administrative  and  non-administrative 
leaders  of  the  college  there  was  relative  agreement  upon 
the  extent  of  influence  held  by  the  leaders  themselves. 

The  study  showed  a .92  correlation  when  the  leadership 
rankings  as  given  by  key  administrative  leaders  and  by  non- 
key administrative  leaders  was  compared. 

3.  Informal  groups  were  an  important  element  in 

the  social  system  through  which  decisions  were  made.  Four 
of  the  groups  identified  were  particularly  active  in 
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about  one -third  of  the  leaders  were  closely  identified 
with  them.  Only  one  woman  and  no  full-time  instructional 
faculty  members  were  included  in  these  administrator- 
dominated  groups . Two  noncompetitive  work  groups  based  on 
project  activity  were  also  identified.  Each  of  these 
centered  around  a key  administrator  and  included  among  their 
membership  most  of  the  leaders.  In  addition,  nine  other 
informal  and  social  groups  of  leaders  were  identified. 

4.  Formally  organized  groups  were  found  to  be 
important  in  the  decision-making  process.  These  formal 
groups  included  college  committees,  professional  organizations, 
and  college  district  organizations.  With  only  three 
exceptions,  the  leaders  identified  in  the  study  were  all  involved 
in  one  or  more  major  committees  of  the  college.  Nearly  half 

of  the  leaders  participated  actively  in  an  average  of  one  or 
more  major  committees  each  of  the  three  years  included  in 
the  study.  Professional  memberships  held  averaged  3.48  for 
each  leader . leader  participation  in  community  organizations 
was  diverse  but  relatively  small  with  nearly  25  percent 
considering  themselves  to  be  non- joiners. 

5.  A study  of  the  three  selected  decisions  revealed 
that  the  process  of  decision-making  and  the  number  of  leaders 
involved  varied  considerably  according  to  the  decisions 
under  consideration.  One  decision  was  found  to  have  been 
made  by  four  top  administrative  leaders  of  the  colleges  in 
concert  with  top  leaders  of  the  local  school  board.  A 
second  decision  studied  was  made  by  an  appointive,  broadly 


representative  faculty  committee  which  included  over  40 
percent  of  the  leaders  identified  and  other  members  of  the 
faculty.  Unlike  the  other  two  decisions,  a third  decision 
studied  covered  several  years  and  involved  eight  groups  and 
92  percent  of  the  college  leaders. 

6.  Having  apparent  relationship  to  the  collegial 
organization  of  the  college,  the  study  showed  that  relatively 
little  opposition  existed  among  the  leaders  with  regard  to 
project  activity.  Seventy two  mutual  choices  were  recorded 
for  project  friends  as  contrasted  with  twelve  mutual  choices 
for  project  opponents . 

Implications  and  Recommendations 

The  educational  administrator  cannot  understand  the 
total  organizational  system  for  decision-making  through 
concentrating  upon  the  formal  structure  for  the  process. 

Some  observers  have  contended  that  knowledge  of  the 
informal  and  formal  processes  must  be  superimposed  and 
understood  as  a total  system  in  order  to  understand  the 
real,  dynamic  organizational  system.  This  study 
demonstrated  that  the  interplay  of  the  formal  and  informal 
leadership  systems  was  important  in  providing  leadership  in 
the  college  studied. 

1.  The  writer  recommends  that  college  administrators 
study  the  formal  and  informal  exercise  of  influence  in 
organizational  decision-making  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
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the  climate  for  participation.  Even  though  there  was 
wider  participation  evidenced  in  Little  River  Community 
College  than  evident  in  some  other  colleges  studied,  there 
was  much  opportunity  to  increase  the  number  of  participants 
and  possibly  improve  the  quality  of  participation. 

2.  Knowledge  of  the  system  as  provided  in  this 
study  provides  a useful  resource  in  helping  the  faculty 
bring  about  organizational  change  and  improvement.  Other 
studies  have  demonstrated  that,  where  the  administrator 
ignores  the  informal  organization,  he  may  be  at  a 
disadvantage  in  promoting  innovation  and  change.  The 
writer  feels  that  all  strategies  for  promoting  change  should 
take  into  account  the  leadership  structure  within  the 
college  as  evidenced  by  thoughtful  study  and  analysis  of  the 

3.  The  writer  recommends  that  prospective  college 
administrators  be  provided  some  experience  in  assessing 
the  leadership  structure  of  colleges . This  would  develop 
expertise  in  recognizing  the  significance  of  the  combined 
formal  and  informal  aspects  of  the  faculty  leadership 

4.  Communication  channels  have  been  found  to  operate 
through  informal  groups  of  persons  in  an  organization  in 

this  and  other  studies.  The  writer  recommends  that  additional 
studies  be  conducted  to  identify  leaders  and  patterns  of 
association  as  a means  of  enhancing  both  the  quality  and 
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quantity  of  communication  flow  within  educational  organizations. 
Knowledge  of  operative  informal  channels  of  communication 
can  lead  to  improved  two-way  flows  of  information  providing 
greater  exchange  of  ideas  between  subsystems. 

5.  Diverse  viewpoints  are  often  held  by  members  of 
informal  groups  existing  in  an  organization.  As  with 
individual  viewpoints,  group  norms  and  positions  should 
be  considered  in  the  face  of  decision-making  having  effect 
upon  those  groups.  The  writer  believes  that  as  the 
community  college  administrator  gains  a greater  knowledge 
of  informal  groups  and  their  norms  he  will  be  able  to  give 
more  intelligent  consideration  to  all  relevant  points  of 
view  prior  to  seeking  closure  on  decisions. 

6.  The  writer  recommends  that  studies  with  comparative 
designs  be  conducted  as  a follow-up  of  this  study.  For 
example,  colleges  might  be  selected  for  their  presumed 
collegial  and  bureaucratic  type  organizations.  Comparative 
data  might  then  show  more  conclusively  the  results  of 
different  types  of  organization  with  regard  to  informal  and 
formal  machinery  for  decision-making. 
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Interview  Sample  of  a Cross-Section  of  College  Personnel 

One  board  member 
Key  administrators 
President 

Executive  vice-president 
Other  vice-presidents 

Academic  affairs 
Student  services 
Associate  vice-president 


£ Fiscal  Affairs  (substitute  for 

Division  Directors 
Business 

Educational  programs 
Engineering 

Humanities 

Math/Science 

Campus  directors 
Cabot  Campus 
Washington  Campus 
East  Shore  Campus 
West  End  Campus 
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Vice-Pres ident 


Chairman  of  the  Faculty  Association  Steering  Committee 
Full-time  instructional  faculty  (one  representative  from 
each  of  the  following  areas) 


Vocational 
Technical 
Continuing  < 

ind  adult  education 

Compensatory /Remedial 


Counseling 

faculty  (one  person  from  each  area) 

Information 

and  publications 

Learning  resources 
Research 
Development 
Student  subsystem 


President  ol 

: the  student  association 

Member  of  tl 

le  International  Club 

Career  service  personnel 

President  of  the  career  association 
One  administrative  secretary 
One  employee  from  the  business  office 
Random  selections 
Two  persons 
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Interview  Guide  A 

As  part  of  our  work  at  the  University  of  Florida,  we 
are  making  a study  of  leadership  in  this  community 
college.  To  do  this,  some  information  is  needed  from  a 
number  of  persons  like  you  who  are  actively  informed  about 
the  affairs  of  the  college. 

All  information  given  will  be  kept  completely 
confidential.  Pseudo  names  will  be  used  in  our  report 
and  personal  opinions  will  be  revealed  to  no  one  else. 

We  need  your  frank  opinions  about  college  affairs 
and  leadership.  Your  knowledge  of  the  college  will  be  of 
great  help  to  us  in  our  study. 


what  do  you  consider  to  be  the  most  significant  decisions 
(or  issues,  problems,  or  projects)  which  have  confronted 
the  college  during  the  past  three  years,  or  may  have  to 
be  resolved  in  the  next  few  months? 


It  is  believed  that  some  persons  are  more  influential 
than  others  on  college-wide  decisions.  What  persons  do 
you  consider  as  having  the  most  influence  or  leadership 
on  decisions  as  you  have  mentioned  regardless  of  whether 


welcomed  concerning 


What  groups  do  you  consider  to  be  important  in  influencing 
action  taken  on  decisions  of  the  college?  Who  are  the 


members 


groups? 


2-3 
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Male 

Female 


Number  of 

Marital  Status:  Children 

Single  Married  0-1-2-3-4 


Highest  degree  held: 
Bachelors 
Bachelors  plus 


Masters  plus 

Specialist 

Doctorate 


Memberships  in  Professional 
Organizations : 


7-10 


11  or  more 


Responsibility : 
Previous  

Present 


Membership  on  college  committees  for  the  years  1969  - 1971: 
69-70 170-71171-72 


Review  Committee 

Faculty  Association  S 


- t 
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Have  you  given  special  assistance  to  any  committee 
other  than  those  of  which  you  are  a member  or  have  been 
a member  during  the  past  three  years?  (Examples:  serving 

as  expert  or  assisting  in  collection  of  data.)  List 
activity  and  year. 

Activity  Year 


To  which  of  the  following 
organizations  do  you  belong? 
Business 

Governmental 

Political 


types  of  college  district 

Professional 

Religious 


Are  you  an  officer,  director,  board  member  of  other  type 
of  leader  in  any  of  these  organizations? 


Extent  of  Influence  of  Leaders 

In  every  organization,  some  people  exercise  greater- 
influence  on  the  outcome  of  decisions  than  do  others. 

For  purposes  of  this  study,  your  assessment  of  the  effective- 
ness of  the  leaders  as  influentials  is  needed.  To  assist 
you,  a list  of  persons  believed  to  be  leaders  in  the  college 


has  been  compiled  from  previous  interviews.  Will  you 
consider  the  list  below  and  rate  each  person  according  to 
the  scale  along  the  top.  You  may  think  of  someone  else 
whose  name  should  be  added.  If  so,  feel  free  to  place 
any  additional  names  on  the  bottom  of  the  list. 


on  most  for  support  if  you  are  interested  in  putting 
across  a college-wide  project? 

2.  Of  the  persons  listed  above  which  would  be  most  likely 
to  cause  you  the  most  trouble  in  putting  across  a college- 


wide project? 
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3.  From  the  list  above  which  persons  have  influence  with 
college  district  leaders  or  state  leaders  through  whom 
they  can  get  things  done  for  the  college? 

4.  Among  the  persons  nominated  as  leaders  above  which 
ones  have  a reputation  for  having  influence  with  agencies 
within  the  college  district  or  the  state  through  whom 
they  can  get  things  done  for  the  college? 

5.  Which  of  these  persons  do  you  consider  as  close 
friends? 

Decisions 

High  School  Vocational  Decision 

1.  What  person  or  persons  initiated  action  on  this 
decision? 

2.  What  person  or  persons  opposed  them? 

3.  What  was  your  position  on  this  topic? 

4.  How  did  you  support  your  position? 

5.  With  which  leaders  did  you  work  closely  on  this 
decision? 


What  person  or  persons  took  leadership  in  the 
selection  of  these  persons? 

What  person  or  persons  have  opposed  them? 
What  was/is  your  position  in  regard  to  their 
selection? 


did/do  you  support 


position? 


5.  With  which  persons  did  you  work  closely  on  this 
decision? 

House/Unit  Decision 

1.  What  person  or  persons  initiated  action  on  this 
proposal? 

2 . What  person  or  persons  opposed  them? 

3.  Were  there  any  conflicting  beliefs  or  philosophies 
involved  in  this  decision?  If  so,  please  describe 

4.  What  was  your  position  on  this  decision? 

5.  How  did  you  support  your  position? 

6 . With  which  persons  did  you  work  closely? 

Additional  questions  about  decision-making: 

1.  Of  all  the  decisions,  projects,  or  problems  with 
which  you  have  been  concerned  here  at  the  college, 
which  one  did  you  work  the  hardest  to  support  or 
oppose? 

2.  Please  give  us  a detailed  account  of  how  you  provided 
leadership  for  this  decision.  Whom  did  you  first 
contact  and  with  whom  did  you  work  closely  on  the 
decision? 

3.  Generally  speaking,  what  has  been  the  role  or  function 
of  the  college  board  of  trustees  in  some  of  the 
decisions? 

4.  How  much  influence  does  the  board  have  on  such 
decisions  as  we  have  discussed? 


Which  of 


the  members  of  the  board  has  the  greatest 
influence  on  college  affairs?  Why  do  you  believe 
that  he  is  so  influential? 

Please  give  a typical  example  of  how  the  president 
works  with  leaders  in  educational  decisions. 
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rentable  standards  of  scholarly 
adequate,  in  scope  and  quality, 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Education. 


I certify  that  I have  read  this  study  and  that  in  my 
opinion  it  conforms  to  acceptable  standards  of  scholarly 
presentation  and  is  fully  adequate,  in  scope  and  quality, 
as  a dissertation  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Education. 


This  dissertation  was  submitted  to  the  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Education  and  to  the  Graduate  Council , and  was 
accepted  as  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Education. 
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